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WHeN world-renowned stars of stage, screen and radio- eA ECORDS Stor 3 
TV step before a microphone, their reputations depend on 

the reproduction qualities of that microphone. That's why 

Tex Beneke, Billy Eckstine, Fran Warren and Debbie Reynolds 

sing the praises of performance-proved Turner Microphones. The Turner Aristocrat, Model 50D 
Whatever your sound job, there’s a Turner Microphone you 
can specify with confidence. Turner gives you sharp, clear 
voice reproduction — free from distortion and garble. Al- 
ways dependable Turner Microphones are built to retain their 
sound performance characteristics under the toughest con- 
ditions. See your dealer or write for complete information. 


World's Finest Dynamic Microphone. For TV, 
AM, FM, recording and public address. Lab- 
oratory calibrated. Faithful reproduction for 
voice or music. Response: 50 — 15,000 c. p.s. 
flat within +214 db. Level: 56 db below 1 
volt/dyne/sq. cm. at high impedance. 

List Price (less stand) . « « »« «+ » $150.00 


w 
etc. Finished in beautiful 


satin chrome. Response: 80 4 y The Turner Model 51D 
— 7000 c. p. s. Level: Ap- 5 
proximately 58 db below 1 
volt/dyne/sq. cm. 


List Price « « « « ($13.93 


So tiny it hides in the palm 
of your hand, the Turner 
80 Crystal Microphone 
weighs less than 5 ounces. 
High output, unusually fine 





Ay 
response. Excellent for pub- . | 


=_— 
_ 


lic address systems, home re- 
cording, dictating machines, 


Quality performance at a new low cost. For broadcast, 
recording or public address. Equally effective for indi- 
vidual or group pickups. Response: 60 — 13,000 ¢. p. s., 
substantially flat. Level: 58 db below 1 volt/dyne/sq. cm. 
at high impedance. 

List Price (less stand) . 2 « «© © © © 0 © « $85.00 


THE TURNER COMPANY 940 17th St. N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


IN CANADA: 


Canadian Marconi Co., Toronto, Ont. & Branches 











EXPORT: 
Ad. Auriema, Inc., 89 Broad St., New York 4 







Crystals licensed under patents of Brush Development Co. 
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\ ... plays so good 
you will always 
use them! 


ene REEDS 


See your dealer or send for descriptive booklet 


BRILHART MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. = o> Gime ee HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK 
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WHEN YOU DOUBLE 
ON A FRONTALINI... 


You Multiply Your 
Earning Power? 





















With your knowledge of music, it’s easy to 
learn to play a Frontalini — simple to open the 
door to a new world of popularity and earning 
power. The man who doubles on a Frontalini 
is always in demand. He adds depth, variety 
and versatility to his outfit and earns a spot- 
light position for himself. . . . If you are really 
serious about stepping up your take-home pay, 
by all means send in the coupon for your copy 
of “Doubling on a Frontalini”, along with com- 
plete information on Frontalini, the world’s 
largest selling accordion. 


FRONTALINI DISTR!BUTORS, Box 48, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


Without cost or obligation, send me my copy of “Doubling on 
a Frontalini”, with illustrated details of Frontalini accordions. 


NAME — - 












ADDRESS_ 
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Walter Beeler’ 
All-Time Hit Parader 
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WALTER BEELER’S 
All-Time Hit Parader 


Band Book 


20 of America’s all-time favor- 
ites in brilliant, solid-sounding 
arrangements by Beeler for 
the CONCERT BAND and 
MARCHING BAND of every 
grade—ideal for summer con- 
certs and for the Fall. 


Contents — ALL IN ONE BOOK 








THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 

EAST OF THE SUN 

LOUISE 

IT’S THE TALK OF THE TOWN 

BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 

BUTTONS AND BOWS 

THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 

TKE MUSIC GOES ‘ROUND 
AND AROUND 

SWEET LEILANI 

ZIP A DEE DOO DAH 

HONEYSUCKLE ROSE 

I’M POPEYE THE SAILOR MAN 

JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 

PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 

BELL BOTTOM TROUSERS 

PENTHOUSE SERENADE 

LOVE IN BLOOM 

SOUTH SEA ISLAND MAGIC 

IT’S A HAP-HAP-HAPPY DAY 

TO YOU SWEETHEART, ALOHA 











WALTER M. MURDOCH...... 


Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


seee27Y Yonge St. 


a 
Full Band Instrumentation 
Parts, 40c each book 
Conductor, $1.00 





CORNET BOOK of “Walter 
Beeler’s All-Time Hit Parader 
Band Book” available at your 
dealer or direct. 


Write Dept. IM 
CHAS. H. HANSEN 
MUSIC COMPANY 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Mention School or Band you conduct. 








FREE! Your sample Bb 
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Gibson wins the starring roles 
in every important production. 
Behind the cameras, the 
footlights, the “mikes”, top 
artists share the spotlight with 
their Gibsons. Write Dept. 752 
to learn more about these 

fine instruments . . . leading 
in tone, response and beauty. 


GIBSON, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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PICK-UP 


(patent pending) 


ta... CHARLES NUNZIO 
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can be tried without marring your accordion 
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SORKIN MUSIC CompANy inc. '-° 


559 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


Send me your free circular showing the Premicr 
its exceptional features, 
and giving complete specifications and prices. Send 


Accordion Pick-up and 






name of nearest music dealer where I may try one. | 


Official Business compiled to date 





CHARTERS REVOKED 


Local 455, Uniontown, Pa. (col- 
ored). 
Local 


ored). 


635, Lexington, Ky. (col- 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Playhouse and Marion (Mike) 
Manzello, Kansas City, Mo., are de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Locals 627 and 
34, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Lawrence Inn, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., has been declared to be For- 
bidden Territory to all but members 
of Local 38, Larchmont, N. Y. 


REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Ariz. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


Harold Callahan, former member 
of Local 526, Jersey City, N. J. 

Carl Nappi, former member of Lo- 
cal 9, Boston, Mass. 

Louise Simone (Miriam Wright), 
former member of Local 10, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above are requested to notify 
Leo VCluesmann, Secretary, A. F. of 
M., 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 
. me & 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
ot John Theodore O’Bara, drummer, 
is requested to advise Roland 
Kohler, Secretary, Local 8, A. F. of 
M., 1714 North 12th St., Milwaukee 
5. Wisconsin. 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 


All Connecticut State locals con- 
stituting the Connecticut Confer- 
ence of Musicians are hereby noti- 
fied that the next meeting will be 
held at the Midtown Restaurant, 63 
Wall St., in Norwalk, Conn., on 
Sunday, August 24th, 1952, at 11:00 
A. M. Locals are requested to 
send four days’ advance notice to 
the’secretary giving number of dele- 
gates that will attend. Harry L. 
Benson, Secretary- Treasurer, 423 
Orange St., New Haven 10, Conn. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 151, Elizabeth, N. J.—Presi- 
dent, Bert C. Knapp, 2076 Westfield 
Road Circle, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Local 154, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—President, W. G. Snyder, 25 East 
Bijou St., Room 24. Phone: Main 
3068-W. 

Local 253, Warsaw, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, E. H. Rahn, 524 Polk St., 
Huntington, Ind. Secretary, H. R. 
Miller, 1069 Charles St., Huntington, 
Indiana. 

Local 413, Columbia, Mo.—Presi- 
dent, Larry Johnson, University of 
Missouri, Music Department. 

Local 500, Raleigh, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, Herbert L. Gupton, Box 582, 
112 W. Martin St. Phone: 3-1970. 
Secretary, Robert J. Sawyer, Box 
582, 112 W. Martin St. Phone: 3- 





1970. 




















514, 
Victor 


Torrington, Conn. ~— 
Muschell, - West 


Local 
President, 


Pearl Road. Phone: 2-1983. Secre. 
tary, Everett S. Brewer, 10 High- 


land Ave. Phone: 6237. 

Local 784, Pontiac, Mich.—Secre. 
tary, George E. Harris, 1775 Beech- 
croft Ave., Keego Harbor, Mich. 


— 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 116, Shreveport, La.—Presi- 
dent, Robert A. Hogan, 718 Milam 
St. Phone: 3-6898. Secretary, Steve 
E. Grunhart, 517 Fifth St. Phone: 
2-5183. 

Local 124, Olympia, Wash.—Secre- 
tary, Ray Walker, 215 North Capitol 
Way. Phone: 3934. 

Local 214, New Bedford, Mass.— 
President, Adolph F. Coimbra, 594 
Brock Ave. 

Local 340, Freeport, I11.—Secre. 
tary, W. C. Rubendall, 1232 La 
Cresta Drive. 

Local 349, Manchester, N. H.— 
Secretary, Edward Cote, 909 Beech 
Street. 

Local 708, Atlantic City, N. J. (col- 
ored)—President, Joseph H. Jacobs, 
206144 North Massachusetts Ave. 
Phone: 5-0602. 

Local 743, Sioux City, Iowa (col- 
ored )—Secretary, Maxine Anderson, 
410% West Seventh St. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS’ ADDRESSES 


Northwest Conference of Musi- 
cians, Secretary, Ray Walker, 215 
North Capitol Way, Olympia, Wash. 

Southern Conference, President, 
George W. Cooper, Jr., 600-602 Sude- 


> 


kum Building, Nashville 3, Tenn. 





FOR THE INFORMATION 
OF ALL MEMBERS 


The New Hampshire Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Paul L. Bauguss is 
performing on competitive en- 
gagements in the jurisdiction 
of Local 374, Concord, N. H., 
at the Sunapee Park Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Members are therefore 
warned that they are not per- 
mitted to accept any engage- 
ments from this orchestra 
which is composed of non-Fed- 
ération musicians. 











DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer: 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 
severally or jointly: 

Crescendo Club and Harry Stein: 
man, Hollywood, Calif., $1,500.00. 

Madigan Entertainment Service. 
Parkway Restaurant and Messrs. 
Mondo and Rosenkranz, Owners, 
New Haven, Conn., $85.00. 


(Continued on page thirty-eight) 
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J. Arthur Lewis, Music Coordinator of the Bureau of Music, Los 
Angeles, presents the Bureau’s Citation to President Petrillo. On 
President Petrillo’s left are John te Groen, President of Local 47, Los 


Angeles, and Bob Hennon, Financial Secretary of the Local. Standing 
left to right are Phil Fischer, Radio and Television Representative, 
Local 47; International Treasurer Harry J. Steeper; Lloyd Stone, 
Assistant Coordinator of Music, Bureau of Music; and Maury Paul, 
Recording Secretary of Local 47. 
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Music Award to the Federation 


The plaque at the left is a memorable document. It comes to the 
Federation from a Bureau of Music in a Department of Municipal Art 
in our fourth largest city: Los Angeles. It is a citation of appreciation 
for the aid which the Federation has given the Bureau in carrying ouc 
its purpose of providing “more music for more people,” and all live 
music at that. 

The citation was presented to President Petrillo shortly after the 
Convention by J. Arthur Lewis, Coordinator of the Bureau of Music, in 
the presence of the officers of Los Angeles Local 47. 

3chind this presentation there is a unique story: of the start, growth 
and development of a municipal bureau of music, to encourage wide- 
spread participation by young and old alike in the making of music, 
vocal, instrumental, choral; and a further story of the close and energetic 
cooperation of Locals 47 and 767 with the Bureau, to see to it that the 
music thus made by the citizenry reached the largest possible audiences. 

Last year, for example, the Bureau sponsored 108 band concerts by 
four different bands, for the most part on Sunday afternoons in various 
city parks, These concerts, all by professional musicians, were financed 
half-and-half by the Bureau and by Locals 47 and 767 through proceeds of 
the Music Performance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 

The Bureau has developed seventeen youth and fourteen adult 
choruses with a very wide range of repertory, indeed, from the simple 
folk song and spiritual to the most complex liturgical and contemporary 
chorales. Also, the Bureau has fostered community singing on a wide 
scale. It has developed a Civic Center Orchestra. 

Quite apart from the listening audience reached by radio perform- 
ances, the Bureau of Music has succeeded in building up notable live 
audience interest in its programs. During 1951, total attendance at city- 
sponsored Bureau of Music functions came to 418.993. One of the 
devices used to increase attendance at community sings was the presenta- 
tion of entertainment in the form of half-hour shows by talented amateur 
dancers, singers, and instrursentatists. Many of these entertainers have 
since won professional opportunities through appearances at the com- 
munity sings. 

It is noteworthy that this broad-based program of the Bureau of 
Music with its widespread appeal costs the Los Angeles taxpayers only 
$106,000 annually. Musicians might well wish that the other 164 cities 
in the United States with populations over 75,000 would follow suit 
and set up their own bureaus of music. 

With this background, the significance of the Bureau’s citation for the 
Federation should be more clear. Here is the text: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION. OF... MUSICIANS 
Mr. James Petrillo, President 


THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES—BUREAU OF MUSIC— DE- 
PARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL ART extends sincere congratulations 
and offers grateful appreciation to you and through you to Locals 47 and 
767, for the continued support given to the citizens of Los Angeles 
through the Music Performance Trust Fund. 

By reason of this excellent cooperation during the past six years, 
approximately one million people have been privileged to hear Sunday 
afternoon band concerts in our Parks, and untold thousands have listened 
to the orchestras accompanying our annual Christmas and Holy Week 
broadcasts across the nation and around the world. 

Hundreds of letters and cards of gratitude are in our files and con- 
tinue to reach us, especially from citizens who are financially unable to 
attend concerts where admission is charged. 

This excellent service brings enrichment to the lives of parents and 
children and the many who are physically handicapped that gather in 
our Parks each Sunday afternoon to partake of the therapeutic value of 
music. - 

We wish for you and the members of the Federation the greatest 
possible success and express our wish that this very pleasant association 
may be continuous as we strive to provide 

“MORE MUSIC FOR MORE PEOPLE.” 
J. ARTHUR LEWIS, KENNETH ROSS 
Music Coordinator Manager. 
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Scale Increases for Traveling 
Theatrical Musicians 


HE following changes in prices for traveling 
theatrical musicians go into effect on 
September 1, 1952. This is in accordance 

with the notice of a 10 per cent increase con- 
tained in the May, 1952, issue of the International 
Musician. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


President. 


ARTICLE 20—WAGE SCALES FOR 
TRAVELING THEATRICAL ENGAGEMENTS 


The following prices represent the minimum 
which leaders and members may charge: 

When services are rendered in the jurisdic- 
tion of a Local whose minimum scale or con- 
ditions are higher than those set forth, the 
higher Local scale or conditions shall govern. 
(This applies to all sections in Article 20.) 


Section 1. With Comic Operas, Musical 
Comedies, Farce Comedies, Extravaganzas, 
Spectacular Shows and All Similar Attractions. 
A—When playing week stands, 8 performances 
(excluding Sundays): 

Per Man 
Leader 

B—When playing broken weeks, i.e., when com- 
pany shows in more than one town in a 
given week: 

Per Man $165.00 
Leader 247.50 

C—<Additional performances during week 
cluding Sunday): Pro rata. 

D—The price for each Sunday performance and 
for each performance when the engagement 
ends with a fraction of a week, known as 
Single Performance Price: 

Per Man 
Leader 32.00 

E—Rehearsals before and during the season, 
two hours (excluding Sunday): 

Day-time Night-time 


$154.00 


225.50 


(ex- 


$21.00 


Per Man $ 8.80 $13.20 
Leader 13.20 17.60 


F—A rehearsal may be substituted for a per- 
formance without extra charge (excluding 
Sunday). 

G—Overtime at rehearsals shall be at the rate 
of, for each one-half hour or less: 

Day-time Night-time 


Per Man $ 2.20 $ 3.30 
Leader 3.30 4.40 
Section 2. With Ice Follies, Ice Capades and 


All Similar Ice Shows. 
A—When playing week stands, 8 performances 
(excluding Sundays): 
Per Man 
Leader 
B—When playing broken weeks, i.e., when com- 


$154.00 


995,50 


aed. 


pany shows in more than one town in a 
given week: 
Per Man $165.00 
Leader 247.50 


C—Additional performances during week (ex- 
cluding Sunday), pro rata. 

D—The price for each Sunday performance 
and for each performance when the engage- 
ment ends with a fraction of a week, known 
as Single Performance Price: 

Per Man 
Leader 


$21.00 
32.00 


Section 3. Stage Presentations. 
A—Per week: Per Man $143.00 
Leader 192.50 


Class A Houses—28 shows per week. 
Class B Houses—30 shows per week. 
Extra show, pro rata. 
B—One rehearsal of two hours is permitted in 
any one town or theatre at the stipulated 


price. 
C—Each additional rehearsal not to exceed two 
hours: 
Per Man $ 8.80 
Leader 13.20 
D—Leaders with Vaudeville Acts, per 
week (same conditions as 


above) $192.50 
E—Daily performances are to be governed by 
the Class C Vaudeville rates in Section 4 of 
this article. However, the daily rates apply 
only to the point where they will not exceed 
the weekly rate. 


Section 4. Vaudeville in Class C Houses. 


A—Per day of four performances or less: 


Per Man $2100 
SINE \ini-ndsveessxanacidtasibsbusneaiorieio 29.00 
B—Extra performance: 
Per Man iniasaesio $ 5.50 
RIE 2 siestsznstous sadcignicsleoloelonieueila 7.00 
Section 5. Burlesque Companies. 


A—Week stands of 14 shows or less: 


Per Man $137.50 
Leader 192.50 


B—Rehearsals before and during the season, 
two hours: 

Per Man $ 5.50 
Leader 8.25 
C—Overtime at rehearsals shall be at the rate 
of, for each half-hour or less: 
Per Man ; $ 

Leader 


9.20 


3.30 


Section 6.—Dramatic Companies, where the 
price of choicest seat (exclusive of box seats) 
is $1.00 or more: 

A— Per Man $137.50 
Leader ; 176.00 
B—Such musicians may render services on the 

stage in view of the audience. 





Electrical Workers Urge 
Backing for Symphonies 


The following editorial is reprinted from the 
February, 1952, issue of The Electrical Workers’ 
Journal, by permission of the International Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Daniel W. Tracy: 


ABOUT MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


“The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 


So goes a famous quotation. Perhaps its 
condemnation of those who are not lovers of 
music is a little severe, but we use it here for 
an introduction to a point we want to bring 
home very strongly to the Brothers and Sisters 


in our union. The point is this: music and love 
of music in a nation, has always been a great 
civilizing and cultural factor. For that reason 
alone it should be sponsored and encouraged, 
Here in our own country in recent years, “live” 
music, that actually produced by musicians and 
not coming from the phonograph or juke box, 
has suffered tremendously, and it has only been 
through the constant vigilance and _ protective 
measures of our sister A. F. of L. union, the 
American Federation of Musicians, that many 
real artists have been able to survive and earn a 
livelihood for themselves and their families. 

Today in communities large and small all over 
our country, Symphony Orchestras are making 
sponsor and membership drives to secure the 
necessary funds to enable them to continue to 
work AND ALSO—to keep their beautiful 
music, their renditions of the finest and best ot 
traditional and modern classics before the public. 

The principal point we should like to make 
in this editorial is that these performers, the 
members of these symphony orchestras in Wash- 
ington, or New York or Boston or San Francisco 
or Indianapolis, are brother and sister unionists. 
In addition, we know of many of our Electrical 
Workers and members of their families who 
play in symphony orchestras throughout the 
country. They merit our approval and support. 

We can help them by buying tickets, becom- 
ing patrons, when we can afford it, and by talk 
ing up the drives and actively supporting them. 
Local unions, as a body, can take memberships, 
and thus become sponsors of a double cause— 
the cause of aiding Brother unionists and of 
helping to keep alive a very real and necessary 
part of our cultural life. 





A Letter from 


Governor Warren 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Governor’s Office 
Sacramento 
July 3, 1952 

Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, New York 
Dear Mr. Petrillo: 

It was a great pleasure to meet with the mem- 
bers of the Musicians Union at their National 
Convention in Santa Barbara. Californians 
were very pleased that our State was selected 
as the site of the convention this year. 

I enjoyed speaking at the meeting and the 
enthusiastic reception by the delegates was most 
gratifying. I am sorry I couldn’t be with you 
for the entire day. I am proud of my honorary 
membership and the Union has my best wishes 
for continued success. 

Sincerely, 
EARL WARREN, 


Governor. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL IS LABOR’S AIM 


AM CONVINCED that certain politicians 
| unfriendly to labor are attempting to trick 

us into dividing our efforts in this year’s 
election. They are using a method which is so 
old and crude that it almost outdates the origin 
of legislative bodies. The method is to pass a 
sweeping piece of vicious legislation and then 
repeal it piece by piece until it is all gone and 
then pass another sweeping bill and start all 
over again. The purpose of course is to buy 
our political silence in turn for the bones they 
hand out to us one at a time. By carefully 
voting for amendments affecting first this group 
and then another, they hope to keep all of the 
labor groups from working together in unison 
for the election of men who would repeal the 
whole act and consistently protect the interest 
of all working people all the time. 

Don’t misunderstand. I am mindful that the 
American Federation of Labor has achieved all 
its great legislative gains inch by inch over the 
years. We have not taken an_all-or-nothing 
stand in accepting improvements in workmen’s 
compensation state by state. We fought hard 
but had to accept less than we wanted in in- 
creasing Social Security and Minimum Wage 
standards. We have to settle for less than we 
want quite often . . . and come back for im- 
provements in the next session. 


Repeal it, Lock, Stock and Barrel 


Our situation in this hour is simply this: 
We have been deprived of our rights with the 
imposition of the Taft-Hartley Act, for which 
there was no legal justification. Therefore, we 
are dedicated to fight for its complete repeal. 

At the same time we have been ready to 
accept amendments correcting certain unwork- 
able features of the Act. That was true this 
last year in the repeal of the union shop elec- 
tion requirements. However, we need not fool 
ourselves about motives. Anti-labor Congress- 
men voted for this amendment because the over- 
whelming votes cast for union shop contracts had 
embarrassed the anti-labor forces. 


Small Concessions 


In addition the AFL Executive Council has 
agreed that the unions in the building trades 
need immediate relief from their present anoma- 
lous position. The law requires representation 
through union shop elections, but the N.L.R.B. 
is unable to hold such elections because of the 
nature of the building industry. The building 
trades employers also have asked that such elec- 
tions be eliminated. Under the circumstances 
there will be many Congressmen who will vote 
to correct this one unworkable feature but who 
would not vote to repeal the Act as a whole. 

It is highly essential to have unworkable fea- 
tures eliminated from the Act. However, the 
remaining and most vicious parts of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are very workable . . . and aimed 
directly at labor. So long as employers can sue 
a union for every grievance and alleged breach 
of contract, so long as our unions are paying 
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By JAMES L. McDEVITT, Director, 


Labor’s League for Political Education 


millions in court fees to fight injunctions, so 
long as the secondary boycott is a crime, so long 
as an employer can legally break a union dur- 
ing a strike by calling for an N.L.R.B. elec- 
tion in which only strike-breakers can vote, so 
long as a union is prohibited from purging its 
own ranks of Communists and company spies, 
no working man can sleep at night with a sense 
of security. So long as there is a majority in 
Congress unwilling to recognize the most ele- 
mentary rights of one group of workingmen, 
no other group can really believe they will be 
spared. We know, and every Congressman 
knows, that every section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was written deliberately to weaken and 
destroy unions as a whole. 

It is well to remind ourselves that in the 
present Congress we have a combination of 
certain reactionary Northern Republicans and 
certain reactionary Southern Democrats who 
have a controlling majority. Jt is a@ coalition 
government, Just as our enemies strike at us 
through this coalition control, so we must achieve 
our ends by helping to elect a coalition of 
friendly Republicans and friendly Democrats. 


HELP FIGHT BIG MONEY 


The official lobby report for 1951 tells the 
real story of corruption in Washington. Some 
295 groups officially reported spending $9,488,- 
099.39 to influence Congress in 1951. 

Nobody questions the right of petition by any 
group or individual. The real story is in who 
the big spenders are and what they want from 
Congress. 

The four biggest spenders accounted for more 
than a third of the total—$3,254,470.65. Need- 
less to say, all four of this elite group are 
viciously anti-labor. Here they are: 





TO ALL MEMBERS AND ALL LOCALS 


Labor’s League for Political Education 
is our own organization. The American 
Federation of Labor has set it up to keep 


members of all constituent unions in- 
formed about our political interests. 
Labor’s League is non-partisan. It ex- 


amines the records of Congressmen and 
Senators to find out which ones are 
friends of Labor and which ones are ene- 
mies—and it keeps members posted about 
their records. 

Labor’s League is as strong as we make 
it. I want to urge all members and all 
Locals to give it their support, both moral 
and financial. 

JAMES C, PETRILLO, 
President. 











First, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
led all the rest with $1,595,815.74. This is the 
organization which was originally launched by 
the Chicago Board of Trade and whose present 
banker Psesident, Allan Kline, is a Director of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. Net only 
has this organization advocated cutting back on 
the farm program, raising the interest rates, 
and curtailing farm cooperatives through taxa- 
tion, but it has been in the forefront in the fight 
to clamp further restrictions on organized labor. 

Second, the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment spent $773,957.59. This is the largest 
of the right-wing hate lobbies in the country. 
It is headed by Ed Rumely, who was convicted 
and jailed as a German spy in World War I. 
Rumely has been cited twice and convicted once 
for contempt of Congress. This lobby is so 
reactionary it even opposes public schools. Need- 
less to say, this Committee seeks complete abo- 
lition of unions, as such. 

Third, the American Medical Association 
spent $450,372.57. Under the guiding hand of 
the expert political propaganda team of Whit- 
aker and Baxter, this so-called professional 
association has been drawn into a back-scratch- 
ing coalition with all other hate groups in op- 
posing all liberal legislation. As recently as 
May 19, the last minute obstruction by the AMA 
lobbyist prevented passage of an amendment to 
the Social Security Act providing increased pay- 
ments worth $300 million a year to old folks 
and providing protection of insurance rights for 
those permanently disabled. 

Fourth, the National Association of Electric 
Companies spent $434,325.91. Led by the 
highest paid of all the Washington influence 
men, Purcell Smith, this lobby is primarily in- 
terested in opposing power projects like TVA 
and being helpful to certain Congressmen who 
are most unfriendly to labor. 


Lobby Money Affects Legislation 


This line-up gives some idea what an honest 
conscientious Congressman is up against. Mil- 
lions are spent to influence his vote in Washing- 
ton. He knows that when he goes home for 
reelection, some newspapers will misrepresent 
him and there will be plenty of money available 
to defeat him if he doesn’t do as the big 
lobbies want him to do, 


Labor Must Counteract the Lobbies 


There is plenty at stake or our enemies would 
not be spending millions to influence Congress- 
men. The very least that we can do to see that 
honest Congressmen are able to vote their con- 
victions and still survive on election day is to 
back up our local and state Leagues for Politi- 
cal Education by seeing that all the members of 
our families are registered and out to the polls 
on election day. 

Last but not least, every dollar contributed 
to the Labor League membership drive will 
go directly to assist Congressional candidates 
friendly to labor in this important election year. 
If our enemies can put up millions to tear down 
our work standards, then the least each of us 
can contribute is one dollar to protect ourselves. 
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(Editor's Note—In a “Guest Column” for Vic- 
tor Riesel, nationally known labor columnist, 
President Petrillo expresses his views about tele- 
vision’s effect on the life of a musician. Potnt- 
ing out that television has failed to live up to 
its obligation to the musician and the public, 
he urges as one remedy the establishment of a 
Federal Department of the Arts at Cabinet 
level_—Victor Riesel’s column is syndicated by 
well over one hundred daily papers. The fol- 
lowing is copyrighted by the New York Daily 
Mirror and the Post-Hail Syndicate, 1952, and 
is reprinted here with their permission.) 


DIM FUTURE FOR MUSICIANS IN TV 


By JAMES C. PETRILLO, President 
American Federation of Musicians 


CHICAGO, JULY 21. — — 
Dear Vic: 

Once again you've asked me to play a fill-in 
while you vacation. I don’t much like the score 
you've assigned me—television. I can’t play 
that one pianissimo. For the score, as I read 
it, doesn’t make sweet music for the listener 
and viewer. 

This start puts me into the traditional Petrillo 
role of critic, I know. But where music and 
musicians are concerned I can’t find anything 
in television, now or in the foreseeable future, 
to cheer about. It is a sad circumstance that 
history seems always to repeat itself. This is 
particularly true of the very brief, but spectacu- 
lar, history of television. This youthful medium 
that outgrew its parent, radio, before it reached 
adolescence, lacks sadly in maturity. It has taken 
the path of least resistance and gone the way 
of its forebears. 

I refer, of course, to the fact that television 
has neglected its obligations to culture, its 
sworn duties as a government-licensed facility 
and its opportunities to become a very great and 
unique medium of public entertainment by serv- 
ing the most delectable item on its menu out of 
a can. Musically, it has gone the way of the 
theater, the restaurants, the radio and every other 
form of entertainment susceptible to mechani- 
zation. So far as making any contribution to 
the art of live musicianship, or any other form 
of our basic culture, it has bartered its soul for 
a good many more than thirty pieces of silver. 

We of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians did not need a crystal ball to predict this 
trend. We saw it as inevitable eight years 
ago when the television prodigy was an infant. 
We tried by the only means at the disposal of 
a labor union to save television’s soul, the 
musician’s job and the public from getting 
more canned music. We resisted, for eight 
years, the use of union-made recordings and 
transcriptions on television and even refused to 
play for television knowing what the result 
would be for the public and for the musicians. 
But it was easy for the industry to convince 
the public (and also convince the Congress of 
the United States which investigated me and 
put pressure on the Federation to lift its ban) 
that a reactionary union of musicians was thwart- 
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ing the development of a great and needed 
means of public information and entertainment. 
It was the old charge of “fighting progress”; 
the same that was leveled at our union when 
we were combatting the unbridled use of record- 
ings and the re-use of musicians’ time and tal- 
ents over and over again for profit without 
compensation to the worker. So, against our 
better judgment, we were forced to accede to 
popular demand. 

As was the case with TV’s not-too-fond par- 
ent radio, when it was a youngster, we got 
plenty of promises that our instrumentalists 
would be used, as is the intent of the govern- 
ment licensing regulation covering both me- 
diums. But, as I say, history repeats. The 
machine is getting the play and music for tele- 
vision comes from a can. But so long as the 
public accepts, unthinkingly and without pro- 
test, a canned substitute for the live product, 
that’s what it will get. 

This sad cycle of history has gone on for the 
last two decades. It has reacted particularly 
against music and musicians, and to a lesser 
degree against all the arts. Our musicians 
have fought a holding action, but today music 
and the arts stand desperately in need of public 
reinforcement if they are to survive. 

Specifically, I believe that the public must 
demand of Congress and the Administration the 
creation of a federal Department of the Arts. 
It must have at its head a Cabinet member rank- 
ing alongside the Secretaries of Labor, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, etc. This department must 
administer to the needs of arts and artists just 
as the Department of Agriculture protects the 
future of agriculture and the farmers. I can 
think of no other category of citizens more in 
need of such help than the musician and his 
fellow artists. I can think of no phase of our 
vaunted civilization that suffers more from of- 
ficial neglect than do the basic arts that help 
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form the cornerstone of our American way 
of life. 

The Federation of Musicians is urging such 
a step. We can never achieve it alone. We 
would be suspect as special pleaders, which | 
confess we are. The renaissance for arts and 
artists can come only through a vocal public 
demand that while we are attending the troubles 
of the civilized world we must not lose our 
national soul. 

Over and over again I have pointed out that 
the musicians’ case against canned music is not 
the stolid resistance of the worker to the ma- 
chine age. Technocracy’s displacement of the 
worker can possibly be justified in most instances 
in the name of progress. The musican’s case 
is Cifferent. The iceman who disappeared with 
the coming of the electric refrigerator did not 
build the gadget that displaced him. With or 
without the iceman we will go right along having 
ice cubes for cooling drinks. But the machine 
that displaces the musician is not a complete 
substitute for the instrumentalist. That machine 
only re-creates and multiplies; it does not create 
anything. Without the live musician the ma- 
chine would be mute. So, I repeat again, when 
the musician records for the purpose of unbridled 
re-use of his talents he is playing at his own 
funeral. 

It was interesting to learn only the other day 
that the doctors are having some troubles with 
the machine, too. The past president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, Dr. Leo H. 
3artemeier, warned his colleagues at their annual 
convention last month (May) that: 

“Every scientific discovery, every technologi- 
cal innovation, every new refinement . . . every 
new therapeutic technique, diminishes the _per- 
sonal aspects of medical care. I regret to have 
to state that the relationship between the doctor 
and the patient has all too often almost vanished 
from the scene where enthusiasm for mere tech- 
nology has taken the place of truly scientific 
humanism.” 

Bravo, doctor! That’s what I’ve been saying 
about the relationship of live musicians to the 
music-loving public. But you say it better. 

Science has long since recognized the value 
of musical therapy. To both the sick and the 
well this boon will eventually be denied if we 
continue to spoon it out of a can. Television 
has thus far missed its big chance to contribute 
to the culture of the civilization that supports it 
so generously. It isn’t too late to reform this 
new wonder child if its true parents, the Amer- 
ican public, take its upbringing in hand, 





A CORRECTION 


In a photo on page 36 of the July /nter- 
national Musician the convention delegate 
enjoying the little finger handshake with 
President Petrillo was wrongly identified 
as Richard J. Smith, Secretary of Local 
627, Kansas City. In fact, the delegate in 
the picture was George F. Allen, Secretary 
of Local 708, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Santa Barbara, California, and curing the 

time that the International Executive Board 
was meeting in Los Angeles at the request of a 
portion of the major motion picture producers, 
we consummated agreements with a large num- 
ber of independent motion picture producers. 
This agreement is slightly different from that 
agreed to with the majors. It is published in full 
so that the officers and members may be fully 
aware of its contents. 

THIS AGREEMENT, executed in Los An- 
geles, California, as of this ............ OF GE icici 
by and between Sicceonsntsnclarestidas fateaaats 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Producer” or 
“Studio”), and the “AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF MUSICIANS” (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Federation’”), 


WITNESSET H: 


1. SCOPE OF AGREEMENT 

This Agreement shall be applicable to the 
classifications of employees listed in the “Wage 
Seales, Hours of Employment and Working 
Conditions” attached hereto, also all conduc- 
tors, featured instrumental musicians and or- 
chestras, employed by the Producer in the 
State of California or elsewhere in the United 
States and Canada and whose services are 
rendered in connection with the production of 
motion pictures (excluding news-reels), under 
the supervision of the Producer’s executives 
managing its Studios, all of whom will herein 
be collectively referred to as “Musicians.” 


2. RECOGNITION 

The Producer recognizes the Federation as 
the exclusive collective bargaining representa- 
tive of all Musicians employed by the Producer. 


3. UNION SHOP 

The Producer agrees to retain in its employ 
only such employees covered by this agreement, 
as on and after the thirtieth (30th) day follow- 
ing the beginning of their employment, or the 
effective date of this agreement whichever is 
the later, are and continue during the term of 
this agreement to be members in good stand- 
ing of the Union; provided, however, that this 
provision shall not become effective until the 
parties hereto have complied with all the re- 
quirements of applicable law, and provided 
further that neither party shall be called upon 
to take any action pursuant to this provision 
which would be in violation of any presently 
existing and valid state or federal law. 


4. WAGE SCALES, HOURS OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
Wage Scales, Hours of Employment and 
Working Conditions for Musicians shall be as 
set forth in the “Wage Scales, Hours of Employ- 
ment and Working Conditions” attached hereto, 
and shall be effective as of February 16, 1952. 


5. BETTER CONDITIONS 

_ Nothing in this agreement shall prevent any 
individual Musician from negotiating and ob- 
taining better conditions and terms of employ- 
ment than those herein provided. 


6. FEDERATION REPRESENTATIVE 
The duly authorized business representative 
of the Federation shall be furnished a pass to 
the Studio. He shall be permitted to visit dur- 
ing working hours any portion of the Studio 
necessary for the proper conduct of the business 
of the Federation. 
7. AGREEMENT TO REMAIN UNCHANGED 
The basic Wage Scales, Hours of Employ- 
ment and Working Conditions hereto attached 
shall not be changed during the life of this 
agreement. 


AUGUST, 
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Attached hereto are copies of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the American Federation 
of Musicians. Such provisions and any amend- 
ments thereto which may be adopted during 
the term of this agreement are made part of 
this agreement to the extent to which they do 
not affect or vary the other terms and conditions 
of this agreement, and to the extent to which 
their inclusion and enforcement as part of this 
agreement is not prohibited by any presently 
existing and valid state or federal law. 


8 PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACTS 


The Producer agrees to enter into a personal 
service contract covering the employment of 
musicians for each picture for which the Pro- 
ducer requires the services of such musicians. 
This contract shall be executed between the 
Producer and a contracting member, who may 
be designated as orchestra manager, leader, 
contractor or composer. Copy of this contract 
is attached hereto and will be referred to as 
“The Personal Service Contract.” 


9. CONTRACT APPROVAL 

The Producer agrees that all individual con- 
tracts covering services of members of the Fed- 
eration performing services within the scope of 
this agreement, will be submitted for approval 
to the American Federation of Musicians, which 
approval may be made by the Federation 
Studio Representative. 


10. ORCHESTRA MANAGERS 

Orchestra managers are to be selected by the 
Producer. The Federation, however, reserves 
the right to approve or disapprove the selection, 
which approval shall not be arbitrarily with- 
held. Both Producer and the Federation re- 
serve the right to remove the orchestra man- 
ager at any time for cause. Any action taken 
pursuant to this paragraph 10 shail be subject 
to the provisions of presently existing and valid 
state or federal law. 

11. SOUND TRACK REGULATIONS 

A. The Producer agrees that all music sound 
track already recorded, or which will be re- 
corded prior to the expiration of this agree- 
ment, will not be used at any time for any 
purpose whatsoever except to accompany the 
picture for which the music sound track was 
originally prepared, with the following excep- 
tions: 

(1) Musie recorded for any picture may be 
used for any trailers advertising the same pic- 
ture. 

(2) Musie sound track previously recorded 
may be used to “Stock” subsequent pictures for 
“sneak previews.” 

(3) Radio transcriptions to exploit the pic- 
ture, of music recorded for that picture, may 
be made by payment to the recording Musicians 
of the established transcription or record rate, 
such transcriptions to be registered with the 
Federation or the Studio Representative. 

(4) Acetate copies of prescore recordings may 
be made for necessary rehearsing by artists, di- 
rectors end/or for the edification of company 
executives only. 

(5) If any prescored musical numbers are, 
for any reason, deleted from the picture for 
which they were designated and such deletion 
is done before the picture is released, the Pro- 
ducer shall have the right to re-register such 
work with the Studio Representative for a 
subsequent production. The intent of this being 
that the Producer shall have the right to use all 
prescored numbers in one released production. 

B. The Producer further agrees to register 
identification of picture and music sound track 
with the Studio Representative. 

C. It is agreed that members of the Federation 
shail not be required or permitted to record 
music sound track for general usage or for any 
purpose whatsoever except as provided herein. 


D. It is further agreed that all music sound 
track already recorded, commonly referred to 
as “library music sound track,” will not be dis- 
posed of, sold, leased, or used for any picture 
or purpose except to accompany revival of the 
picture for which recordings were originally 
made. 

E. It is agreed that members of the Federa- 
tion will not be required or permitted to use 
music sound track for any purpose in viola- 
tion of the terms herein provided. 

F. The Producer is not restricted from con- 
tinuing the established industry practice of ex- 
changing socalled “stock shots.” 

G. The use of library music sound track for 
short subjects is prohibited. 

H. No orchestra or part thereof shall be per- 
mitted to augment music recordings in the same 
session in which the original recordings are 
made. The above is not intended to prohibit 
the Producer from making musical bridges, re- 
placements, or other special musical effects for 
the purpose of musical punctuation, matching a 
picture action, or other special effects, such as 
reverberation, where the tracks are staggered 
several sprocket holes or frames to give sound 
effects not obtainable with more Musicians. It 
shall not be the intention of the Producer to 
program a recording call specifically for aug- 
menting music tracks as a means of eliminating 
Musicians, 

I. The Producer agrees that he will not, with- 
out the prior written consent of the Federation, 
license, lease, lend, give, sell, utilize. or in any 
other way whatsoever authorize the use, in 
whole or in part, of the music sound track con- 
taining the recorded music made by members 
of the Federation, or scenes or shots containing 
pictures of members of the Federation perform- 
ing on musical instruments or conducting, here- 
tofore made or which will be made prior to the 
expiration of this agreement, on or in connec- 
tion with television, during the life of this 
agreement and thereafter; except only after 
separate negotiations are entered upon and after 
a separate written agreement has been reached 
between the Federation and the Producer with 
respect to the use of such music sound track or 
such scenes or shots, on or in connection with 
television, can such use be made, and then only 
upon the terms and conditions agreed upon by 
the Federation and the Producer in such sepa- 
rate agreement. 

J. The Producer agrees that the substance and 
intent of Section Eleven hereof, shall be incor- 
porated in all agreements made by the Pro- 
ducer for licensing, leasing, lending, giving, 
selling, utilizing or other disposition of music 
sound track containing the recorded music made 
by members of the Federation, or scenes or 
shots containing pictures of members of the 
Federation performing on musical instruments 
or conducting. 


12. 16 MM. FILM 

The Producer and/or its subsidiaries in the 
United States and/or Canada, agree not to pro- 
duce, distribute, or make use of 16 mm. film 
with music sound track produced within the 
United States and/or Canada, unless such music 
sound track is recorded by live musicians spe- 
cifically for that picture. (This shall not apply 
to pictures produced and distributed outside 
of the territorial limits of the United States 
and Canada.) 

The same wage scales and working conditions 
that obtain in the 35 mm. motion picture field 
shall apply to 16 mm. films. It is not the in- 
tent to impose any extra charge where 35 mm. 
subjects are released on 16 mm. film. 


13. EMPLOYEES IN ARMED SERVICES 


Recognizing the moral and legal responsi- 
bility to the men and women who may enter 
the armed services, the Producer and the Fed- 
eration agree that they have a joint responsi- 
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bility (subject to the then existing statutes) in 
the reinstatement of such employees to the posi- 
tions such employees held prior to their entry 
into the Armed Services. 

The Producer and the Federation agree that 
Employees temporarily holding such jobs, will 
be displaced by such returning employees. 

14. “PROFESSIONAL” CAPACITY 

The Federation and the Producer have agreed 
that all Musicians are employed by the Pro- 
ducer in a “professional” capacity within the 
meaning of the “Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938,” as amended. 

15. CONFORMITY WITH LAW 

It is understood that all of the provisions of 
this agreement shall be subject to the provisions 
of presently existing and valid state or federal 
law, and that the Producer shall not be re- 
quired to take any action under this agreement 
in conflict with any such provisions of law. 

16. TERM OF AGREEMENT 

This agreement shall commence on February 
16, 1952, and shall remain in effect up to and in- 
cluding January 15, 1954, provided that at any 
time during said period the Federation may, 
upon the giving of written notice by registered 
mail to the Producer, re-open this agreement 
for further negotiation. Upon the failure of the 
parties to reach an agreement within sixty (60) 
days following receipt of such notice by the 
Producer, this agreement may, at the option ol 
the Federation, be terminated. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


By 
President 
PRODUCER 


By 


WAGE SCALES, HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Il. SIDE LINE MUSICIANS 

1. “Side Line,” “Atmosphere” or “Silent.” 
Work day starts at time and place ordered to 
report and ends when dismissed at Studio or 
in the city. 

2. WEATHER PERMITTING CALLS: 
When side line Musicians are ordered to and 
do report and are then dismissed on account 
of weather conditions which preclude the pic- 
ture from being photographed, members so dis- 
missed shall be paid $8.63. Leader, double. 


3. FITTINGS AND INTERVIEWS: When 
‘alled upon any day or time other than the day 
of employment for fitting of costumes or type 
interview, members shall receive $8.63 for two 
hours and thirty minutes. Leader, double. 


4. THERE SHALL BE NO STAND-BY 
CALLS. 

5. NOTIFICATION OF CALLS: All calls 
for side line Musicians shall be made not later 
than 6:00 P. M. on the day preceding the call, 
except in emergency, and except at the end of 
any photographic day, calls for the following 
day may be given to the side line Musicians; all 
calls to be registered by telephone or telegram 
with the Studio Representative. After registra- 
tion of the calls, the Orchestra Manager may 
proceed to call the individual Musician required 
for service. No orchestra manager is permitted 
to call a Musician for any services whatsoever 
unless the call is first registered with the Studio 
Representative. The Studio Representative 
shall have full power to act in emergencies, sub- 
ject to review by the International Executive 
Board. 

6. BASIC SCALES 

Minimum pay for any call 

Consecutive work hours between 6:00 
A. M. and 6:00 P. M. shall be paid at 
the rate of straight time—per hour or 
fraction thereof 3.2% 

Consecutive work hours after 6:00 
P. M. shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half—per hour or fraction 
thereof 

When a minimum of $25.84 is earned, 
excess is. to be paid as follows: 
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sefore 6:00 P. M.—per hour or frac- 


tion thereof $ 3.23 
Overtime after 6:00 P. M. up to ten 

minutes, one-half hour at time and one- 

half shall be paid 2.43 
Overtime after 6:00 P. M. in excess 

of ten minutes, per hour or fraction 

thereof 4.85 
Side line calls which overlap 6:00 P. M.: 


Higher price per hour to prevail for any hour 
which overlaps 6:00 P. M., with privilege of pay- 
ing $3.23 for any fraction of an hour prior to 
6:00 P. M. 

All work hours must be consecutive (except 
that a one-hour meal period, deductible from 
work time, will be allowed in nine hours). 


7. ONE PERSON ALONE, subject to above 
schedule of hours 31.655 


8 LEADER’S AND ORCHESTRA MAN- 
AGER’S PAY 

When two or more Musicfans 
on engagement, one shall be construed as 
Leader, and shall receive 100% extra. When 
Leader also acts as Orchestra Manager, he shall 
receive in addition to his Leader's pay, 50% 
of the side men’s scale. 

A non-playing Orchestra Manager must be 
employed on all side line calls of five (5) or 
more Musicians, including Leader, and shall 
receive not less than one (1) Musician's pay. 

Side line Orchestra Manager for less than 
five (5) men—$2.00 per Musician, including 
Leader. 

Paragraphs 2, 4 and 5 shall also apply to Or- 
chestra Manager. 

Overtime for Leader, double the pay for side 
men for overtime. 


9. ON LOCATION 


When working on location at a distance, mak- 
and from engagement im- 


are employed 


ing comiauting to 
practicable or impossible, daily schedules to 
apply. 

Travel time begins when the Musician reports 
for travel pursuant to instructions. and ends 
when the Musician arrives at destination. 


Travel time between 6:00 A. M. and 6:00 P. M. 
only will be computed as work time, but not 
to exceed eight hours per day. Travel time 
rate, $3.23 per hour. Leader, double. 

All expenses shall be paid by the Producer, 
including transportation, meals and reasonable 
sleeping accommodations, in addition to regular 
daily schedules. 


10. VACATION 

Vacations with pay will be allowed to side 
line Musicians according to the following plan: 
Days of Vacation With Pay in 

Succeeding Calendar Year 
12 (Max. Allowable) 


Days Worked in Preceding 
Calendar Year 


Over 240 





Between 221 and 240.. 

Between 201 and 220.. a 
Between 181 and 200..........cccccccecsseenes 
Between 161] and 180..................0000000 8 
Between 141 and 160......ccccccccesseererreee 7 
Between 121 and 140..........ccccccsssseeeees 6 
Between 101] and 120..........cccceceeeeeeeees § 
ae  aeenaneen 4 
trees GE Bi canccccccctcetertnscsnese 3 
eu ON a cccectnntitantcrcriensee 2 
eee: TR “Wiiccicnciecnion 1 
Be OO cisiicicinccndicenadesisipniannniotaninn 0 


The amount of pay allowed per vacation day 
will be as follows: One day—pay of minimum 
call at straight time. 


11. MEALS 

Break for meals to come at approximate meal 
time, twelve to two and six to eight. This pro- 
vision is not to be in contravention of any state 
law. 

12. RECORDING BY SIDE LINE 

MUSICIANS 

If side line Musicians record, they get paid 
for recording session. This shall not apply if 
the men play but do not record. 

13. PAYOFF REQUIREMENTS 

Payment to be made at termination of call or 
checks to be mailed within twenty-four hours 
thereafter. 


14. WARDROBE 

Side line Musicians are not to be required to 
provide any wardrobe other than tuxedo, busi- 
ness suit or full dress. 

15. SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 

Double time scale shall prevail for work on 
Sundays and the following legal holidays: New 
Year's Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. 

16. DOUBLING—SIDE LINE MUSICIANS 

When a side line Musician is required to 
double as defined in this agreement, he shall 
receive 25% for the first double and 10% for 
each added double. 

Il. MOTION PICTURE RECORDING 
MUSICIANS 

17. RATE AND CONDITIONS 

(three hours or less) 


For single session per 


man 
26 men or more $ 45.90 
28 to 35 inel. 50.47 
20 to 27 inel. 55.08 
less than 20 59.69 


For*two sessions (6 hours) completed within 


12 hours of time called, ending not later than 
12 midnight, per man 
36 men or more $ 91.80 
28 to 35 incl. 100.94 
20 to 27 inel. 110.06 
less than 20 119.38 


Engagements of two sessions (completed 
within 12 hours of time called) may be divided 
into two pericds at convenience of studio with 
not less than one hour between sessions. 

When more than a double session of record- 
ing is continuous without a break of at least 
one hour, a penalty of one hour at the minimum 
scale shall be paid each such musician. 

All work time consumed between the hours 
of midnight and 8:00 A. M. shall be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half. 

Leader, double recording musician’s rate. 


Overtime, not later than midnight, per 15 
minutes or fraction thereof, per man 

36 men or more $ 3.82 

28 to 35 inel. 1.20 

20 to 27 incl 4.59 

less than 20 4.98 


Overtime after midnight, until 8:00 A. M., per 
15 minutes or fraction thereof, per man 


36 men or more $ 5.74 
28 to 35 inel. §.30 
20 to 27 incl. §.88 
‘ less than 20 7.47 


Overtime must immediately follow a regular 
session. AH hours not continuous will be 
charged as additional sessions. 

The aforesaid rates to be applicable on 
feature pictures as hereinafter defined. The 
rates above prescribed shall govern the employ- 
ment of musicians on the entire feature picture 
according to the minimum number of men 
employed for a basic session of not less than 3 
hours. 

Either first or second features used as a 
featured part in a motion picture theater will 
be construed as a feature production coming 
under the provisions of these price schedules. 

All feature pictures of less than $115,000 
budget shall employ a minimum of 18 men for 
a three hour session, and the basic motion pic- 
ture rates shall prevail. 

Shert subjects, travelogues, adventure films. 
cartoons and Western series pictures, etc., re- 
quiring less than one hour to screen will be 
paid for at the basic motion picture rate. 
(Minimum call three hours or less $45.90 per 
man.) 

The quotas and price schedules above apply 
only to playing instrumental musicians, and do 
not include musical conductors or orchestra 
managers, 

All vacations are to be computed on the basic 
motion picture rate of $15.30 per hour for the 
year ending February 15, 1953, and the period 
ending January 15, 1954, and shall be paid 
within 60 days thereafter. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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18. REST PERIOD 
Intermission of ten (10) minutes per hour 
away from stand must be given on all engage- 


ments, With the understanding that it means 
ten minutes from the time Musicians leave 
stands until they return and are ready to play. 
The Producer is privileged to accumulate two 
rest periods. 


19. DOUBLING RATES AND CONDITIONS 
FOR RECORDING MUSICIANS 
(a) The following are not construed as 
doubling: 

Saxophone family 

Oboe and English horn 

Flute and Piccolo 

Organ and Celeste (when furnished) 

Piano and Celeste (when furnished) 

Drummer’s regulation outfit (consist- 
ing of bass drum, snare drum, pedal 
cymbals, gongs, bells, wood blocks, 
and small traps). 

(b) Xylophones, vibraharp, chimes and bells 
are not construed as doubles when played by 
one musician with no other double. 

(c) Doubling of any instrument, 50% of basic 
rate extra. 

(d) In computing the compensation for 
doubling, all time from the start of the record- 
ing engagement shall be considered in three- 
hour sessions regardless of the unequal division 
of two sessions, but, any Musician who is re- 
quired to “double” within the meaning of this 
agreement, during a complete day eall 
(whether or not the “doubling” occurs in any 
three-hour session), shall be paid “doubling” 
for not less than one basic session. 

(e) Doubling of only one instrument shall be 
allowed in any such three-hour session. 

(f{) Doubling price shall be paid for minimum 
of three hours in any such session in which 
two instruments are used. 

(zg) When same double is continued during 
overtime, doubling price shall be paid upon 
overtime basis. 

(h) When another instrument is doubled dur- 
ing overtime, doubling price shall be paid for 
minimum session of three hours. 


20. ON LOCATION 

Engagements on location over 25 miles but 
not more than 100 miles from point (inside 
jurisdiction) ordered to report, $7.65 per hour 
extra for time consumed in traveling to and 
trom location. 

Over 100 miles to be arranged with A. F. of 
M. Representative. 

21. RECORDING ORCHESTRA MANAGER 

The Producer (Studio) shall employ one non- 
playing recording Orchestra Manager who shall 
call all Musicians, check the time of all calls, 
make up pay rolls and all necessary reports to 
the A. F. of M., and attend to all matters per- 
taining to the personnel of each Orchestra. It 
shall be his duty to see that all musical activ- 
ities are in conformity with the regulations of 
the A. F. of M. (which do not conflict with any 
of the applicable provisions of presently existing 
and valid state or federal law), and within the 
scope of his duties so described, he shall be in 
constant attendance at all recording engage- 
ments, and shall not be employed in any other 
competitive musical activity. He shall receive 
not less than one and one-half (11) times the 
playing Musician’s compensation for each entire 
engagement. 

22. CALLS 

(a) There shall be no stand-by calls. 

(b) All calls for recording Musicians shall be 
made not later than 6:00 P. M. on the day pre- 
ceding the call, except in emergency, and ex- 
cept that, at the end of any recording session, 
calls for the following day may be given to the 
Musicians; all calls to be registered by tele- 
phone or telegram with the Studio Representa- 
live. After registration of the call, the Or- 
chestra Manager may proceed to call the in- 
dividual Musicians required for service. No Or- 
chestra Manager is permitted to call a Musician 
for any services whatsoever unless the call is 
first registered with the Studio Representative’s 
office. The Studio Representative shall have 
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full power to act in emergencies, subject to re- 
view by the International Executive Board. 


23. VACATIONS FOR NON-CONTRACT 
MUSICIANS 
Vacations shall be granted according to the 
following plan: 
Hours of Vacation Pay in 
Succeeding Ca'endar Year 
($15.30 per hour) 


Recording Hours Worked in 
Preceding Calendar Year 





NI TIE eiernssiaansccctanmninne .20 (Max. Allowable) 
Between 379.75 and 414 .. 18.3 
Between 345.25 and 379.5........00+ 16.6 


Between 310.75 and 345 
Between 276.25 and 310.5..... 
Between 241.75 and 276 
Between 207.25 and 241.5.......000 
Between 172.75 and 207 
Between 138.25 and 172.5..... 
Between 103.75 and 138 a 
GEES GH WEBB icccecsiceuss 3.4 





Between 
Between 34.75 and 69  wicccccccseeee 1.7 
34.5 and UNdET.........00000 0 


24. PAYOFF REQUIREMENTS 

Non-contract Musicians will be paid at termi- 
nation of call or checks will be mailed within 
twenty-four hours thereafter. All contract and 
weekly Musicians will be paid once a week at 
the designated place of the employer. Upon 
written authority to the Studio by the Musician, 
the Studio will mail weekly pay check to the 
last given address of the employee. 


25. SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 

Double time scale shall prevail for work on 
Sundays and the following legal holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. 

26. MEALS 

Lunch and dinner periods should be between 
the hours of twelve and two, and six and eight, 
respectively. 


Ill. SINGLE MUSICIAN (Non-Recording) 


27. DAILY SCHEDULE - 
Single session (three hours or less) $ 22.94 
Two sessions (six hours) completed 
within 12 hours of time called ending 
not later than midnight 38.24 
Engagements of two sessions (kompleted 
within 12 hours of time called) may be divided 
into two periods at convenience of Studio, with 
not less than one hour between sessions. 
Overtime, not later than midnight, 


per 15 minutes or fraction thereof 1.91 
Overtime, after midnight, until 8:00 
A. M., per 15 minutes or fraction thereof 2.88 


Overtime must immediately follow a regular 
session. All hours not continuous will be 
charged as additional sessions. 

28. WEEKLY SCHEDULE 

33 hours per week (not more than 6 


hours per day) . 156.00 
40 hours per week (not more than 7 

hours per day) . 174.75 
44 hours per week (not more than 8 

hours per day . 187.25 
48 hours per week (not more than 8 

hours per day) ; .. 199.75 
Overtime, not later than midnight, 

per 15 minutes or fraction thereof 1.91 
Overtime, after midnight until 8:00 

A. M., per 15 minutes or fraction thereof 2.88 


Not less than one hour intermission per day 
shall be taken. 

Time computed from time called to time dis- 
missed, daily, exclusive of meal periods. 

Schedule under which a single Musician is en- 
gaged must be designated at beginning of each 
week, and all hours over schedule shall be paid 
for as overtime. 


29. CALLS 

(a) There shall be no stand-by calls. 

(b) All calls for single non-recording Musi- 
cians shall be made not later than 6:00 P. M. on 
the day preceding the call, except in emergency, 
and except that, at the end of any session, calls 
for the following day may be given to the Musi- 
cians; all calls to be registered by telephone or 


telegram with the Studio Representative. After 
registration of the call, the Orchestra Manager 
may proceed to call the individual Musicians re- 
quired for service. No Orchestra Manager is 
permitted to call a Musician for any services 
whatsoever unless the cail is first registered 
with the Studio Representative’s office. The 
Studio Representative shall have full power to 
act in emergencies, subject to review by the In- 
ternational Executive Board. 


30. MEALS 

Lunch and dinner periods should be between 
the hours of twelve and two, and six and eight, 
respectively. 


31. VACATIONS 
Vacations with pay will be allowed to non- 
recording Musicians employed on a weekly basis 
according to the following plan: 
Days Worked in Preceding Days of Vacation With Pay in 
Calendar Year Succeeding Calendar Year 
nee FD xaissssincsiscnine hihichceaebaeetcaianaass 12 (Max. Allowable) 
Between 221 and 
Between 201 and 








Between 181 and 200...........cceceserreeeee 9 
Between 161 and 180........ccccceccessereee 8 
Between 141 and 160..........ccceceeeereeee 7 


Between 121 and 
Between 101 
Between 81 
Between 61 
Between 41 
Between 21 
A BO I itcccicssssncasseaincisnchexscstivctice 0 


The amount of pay allowed per vacation day 
will be as follows: 

Weekly Basis: One day is equal to the pay of 
1/6 of weekly guarantee. When a Sunday occurs 
during the vacation period, such Sundays shall 
not be considered as a vacation day. 

Daily Basis: Vacations with pay will be al- 
lowed non-recording Musicians employed on a 
daily basis according to the plan outlined in this 
section. 

The amount of pay allowed per vacation day 
will be as follows: 

One day is equal to $38.24. 


32. SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 

Double time scale shall prevail for work on 
Sundays and the following legal holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. 

33. PAYOFF REQUIREMENTS 

Non-recording daily Musicians will be paid 
at the termination of call or checks will be 
mailed within twenty-four hours thereafter. 
All weekly Musicians shall be paid once a week 
at the designated place of the employer. Upon 
written authority to the Studio by the Musician, 
the Studio will mail weekly pay checks to the 
last given address of the employee. 


IV. ARRANGERS, ORCHESTRATORS, 
COPYISTS, PROOFREADERS, LIBRARIANS 
GENERAL RULES 


34. Musical orchestrators must be paid at 
the prevailing motion picture orchestrating 
rate for all orchestrations when initially used 
for motion pictures, but with no additional 
compensation for any subsequent motion picture 
use. This also applies to orchestrations already 
in the possession of any orchestra or band 
leader, which were originally made for other 
than motion picture purposes. This does not 
apply to contracts already executed. 

35. All Arrangers, Orchestrators, Copyists, 
Proofreaders and Librarians shall not accept 
instrumental engagements during the day or 
week of such employment. 

36. Librarians shall have supervision over 
all Assistant Librarians, Copyists and Proot- 
readers employed on all engagements. 

37. When a Copyist is required to perform a 
Librarian’s duties, he shall receive the ap- 
plicable Librarian’s daily pro rata rate as 
specified. 

38. Cutting, pasting or a similar musical 
service, to be charged for at regular time rates 
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as specified in each classification under which 
Musician is engaged at the time, except when 
Musician is engaged on work by the page and 
required to cut, paste or render similar service, 
such service to be paid for at the rate of $3.85 
per hour in periods of not less than fifteen 
minutes. 

39. Orchestrating is defined as the art of 
seoring the various voices of an already written 
composition complete in form. A composition 
is considered complete in form when it fully 
represents the melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
structure. 

40. Prices quoted in this section refer to 
Orchestration only and must not be interpreted 
as to include or apply to creative contribution 
such as Reharmonization, Paraphrasing, or De- 
velopment of a composition already complete in 
form. Prices for Arranging are left to the 
discretion of the person doing the work, pro- 
vided, however, that the price charged shall 
never be less than the minimum for orchestrat- 
ing. 

41. In cases where the work is not classified 
herein, the A. F. of M. representative shall set 
a price based on prices for similar work. 

42. Attached hereto are copies of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of Local No. and of 
the American Federation of Musicians. Such 
provisions and any amendments thereto which 
may be adopted during the term of this agree- 
ment are made part of this agreement to the 
extent to which they do not affect or vary the 
other terms and conditions of this agreement, 
and to the extent to which their inclusion and 
enforcement as part of this agreement is not 
prohibited by any presently existing and valid 
state or federal law. 

43. Orchestrators shall not attend record- 
ings of their orchestrations unless they are paid 
as per regulations, except when employed 
steadily at $284.50 or more per week. 

44. Work performed in an approved office 
established for the purpose of preparing music 
for motion picture studios, and where such 
preparation is under the direct supervision of 
a Music Librarian shall be considered the same 
as music prepared on the studio premises. No 
home work for Copyists permitted. 

45. All work shall be paid for at the engage- 
ment price applicable to the classification of the 
work performed. In cases where one man ful- 
fills duties in two or more classifications during 
the same call period, the highest scheduled 
rate shall prevail. If Copyist works as Li- 
brarian or Assistant Librarian, he shall receive 
the Librarian's pay for the full call period. 

46. Musicians working for motion picture 
studios as Recording Musicians cannot, in the 
same week. perform any of the duties set forth 
in Schedule IV. 


47. The pay rate for work on Sundays or 
legal holidays shall be double all prevailing 
scales and rates herein enumerated. Legal 


holidays are New Year’s Day, Memorial Day. 
Independence Day, Labor Day. Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. This pay rate is ap- 
plicable to weekly guarantee. 

48. After working on an overtime rate, eight 
rest hours shall elapse before resuming single 
scales. When called back before the expiration 
of the eight-hour rest period and when inter- 
vening time between dismissal and recall is four 
hours or less, then such intervening time and 
succeeding consecutive work hours shall be 
paid at the applicable overtime rate as though 
there had been no time off. If the intervening 
time between dismissal and recall is more than 
four but less than eight hours, the Musician 
shall be paid at the applicable overtime rate 
for all succeeding work time. 


49. Meal periods shall be observed at .ap- 
proximate conventional times. In no case shall 
any work session exceed six hours without a 
meal period of at least one-half hour bet no 
more than one hour. 

50. Payroll checks not called for on the 
regular pay day shall be mailed to the employee 
on the following day to his last given address. 

51. Vacations with pay will be allowed to 
Orchestrators, Arrangers, Librarians and Assis- 
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tant Librarians employed on a weekly basis 


according to the following plan: 

Days of Vacation With Pay in 
Succeeding Calendar Year 

12 (Max. Allowable) 


Days Worked in Preceding 
Ca‘endar Year 
Over 240 
Between 221 
Between 201 
Between 181 
Between 161 
Between 141 
Between 121 
Between 101] 
Between 81 
Between 61 
Between 41 
Between 21 
20 and under 

The amount of pay allowed per vacation day 
will be as follows: 

One day is equal to the pay of 1/6 of weekly 
guarantee. 

When a Sunday occurs during the vacation 
period, such Sunday shall not be considered as 
a vacation day. 

52. Vacations with pay will be allowed to 
Orchestrators and Arrangers, employed on a per 
page basis, according to the following plan: 





Amount Earned in Preceding Days of Vacation With Pay in 

Calendar Year Succeeding Calendar Year 
nth ST IG ivntccttnascetatincccstneinnens 12 (Max. Allowable) 
Between $10,120.01 and $11,040...... 1 


Between 9,200.01 and 10,120...... 10 
Between 8,280.01 and 9,200....< 9 
Between 7,360.01 and 8,280...... 8 
Between 6,440.91 and T BOD 20000 7 
Between 5,520.01 and 6,440...... 6 
Between 4,600.01 and §, 520... 5 
Between 3,680.01 and 4,600...... 4 
Between 2,760.01 and 3,680...... 3 
Between 1,840.01 and yw) ee 2 
Between 920.01 and 1,840...... 1 

920.00 and under.......... 0 


The amount of pay allowed per vacation day 
will be as follows: 

One day, $46.00. (It is assumed that $46.00 
equals one day’s work on the per page basis.) 


53. Vacations with pay will be allowed to 
Copyists and Proofreaders employed on a daily 
and weekly basis according to the following 
plan: 

Days Worked in Preceding 
Calendar Year 


Over 240 
Between 221 
Between 201 
Between 181 
Between 161 
Between 141 
Between 121 
Between 101 
Between 81 
Between 61 
Between 41 and 
Between 21 and 40... a 
Be MN vsatsatntinienenianiniss ina 

Amount to be allowed per vacation day will be 
as follows: 

Weekly Basis: One day is equal to the pay of 
1/6 of the weekly guarantee. 

Daily Basis: One day equals $28.75. 

In computing days worked, three hours work 
shall be considered one-holf day. Six and eight 
hours work shall be considered one full day. 
Maximum vacation computation for any one 
day shall be one full day. 

When a Sunday occurs during the vacation 
period, such Sunday shall not be considered as 
a vacation day. 

Vacations with pay will be allowed to Copyists 
and Proofreaders employed on a per page basis 
according to the following plan: 

Amount Earned in Preceding Days of Vacation With Pay in 
Calendar Year Succeeding Calendar Year 

Over $6,900.01 12 (Max. Allowable) 

Between $6,325.01 


Days of Vacation With Pay in 
Succeeding Calendar Year 
Slashed aie amallaneel 12 (Max. Allowable) 
and 240.. 
BI WD rccocccococccesscececcsses 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 















Between 5,750.01 
Between 5,175.01 
Between 4,600.01 
Between 4,025.01 
Between 3,450.01 
Between 2,875.01 


Between 2,000.01 and 2,875.......... 4 
Between 1,725.01 and 2,000.......... 3 
Between 1,150.01 and 1,725.......... 2 
Between 575.01 and 1,150.......... 1 

575.00 and under.. ........ 0 


Amount to be allowed per vacation day will be 
as follows: 

One day equals $28.75. 

54. There shall be no stand-by calls. 


55. All calls shall be made not later than 
6:00 P. M. on the day preceding the call, except 
in emergency, and except that, at the end of 
any session calls for the following day may 
be given to the Musicians; all calls to be reg. 
istered by telephone or telegram with the Studio 
Representative. After the registration of the 
call, the Librarian may proceed to call the indi. 
vidual Musicians required for service. No Li- 
brarian is permitted to call a Musician for any 
services whatsoever unless the call is first reg- 
istered with the Studio Representative’s office 
The Studio Representative shall have full 
power to act in emergencies, subject to review 
by the International Executive Board. 

56. The Federation having provided for an 
hourly rate, as well as a per page rate in the 
copying field, the Producer agrees that it is 
not his intention to utilize these dual rates to 
the disadvantage of the Copyist, the understand. 
ing being that these rates were promulgated for 
the convenience of the Studio and not to give 
the Studio any advantage in the selection of 
the rate to be applied. 

57. All manuscript paper, score paper, music 
and other necessary items shall be furnished 
by the Producer, or shall be charged for at 
actual cost. 

V. ORCHESTRATORS 

58. PAGE RATES 

A score page to consist of approximately four 
(4) measures; come sopras to eight (8) meas- 
ures to be counted in the space of one measure. 

Not more than 12 parts of which one 


(1) only may be double stave part $ 4.59 
Not more than 25 parts of which not 

more than two (2) may be double stave 

parts 6.12 
More than 25 parts of which not more 

than two (2) may be double stave parts $7.65 
Piano part taken from voice 7.65 
Taking down melody and making 

lead sheet 3.83 
Conductor's part, from score 3.83 


Timing pictures, attending recording 
sessions, per hour 7.65 


59. WEEKLY ENGAGEMENTS 

(a) When an Orchestrator is en- 
gaged for four (4) or more consecutive 
weeks, per week 

(b) Not more than $284.50 in any 
week (computed upon page basis) may 
be applied on weekly prices. 

(c) All work over $284.50 in any 
week to be computed upon page basis, 


218.00 


and paid in addition to weekly rate. 
(d) When $872.00 has been earned 


(as above provided) in less than four 


(4) weeks, the engagement may be 
terminated. 

(e) When an Orchestrator is guar- 
anteed by written contract not less 


than 22 out of 26 consecutive weeks, or 
not less than 40 out of 52 consecutive 
weeks at $284.50 or more per week, he 
shall not be entitled to any adaitional 
compensation based upon any of the 
above page rates. 

When an Orchestrator is called to 
work at the above page rates, one (1) 
thirty-minute period of free consulta- 
tion time shall be allowed; however, all 
waiting time shall be paid for at the 
rate of $7.65 per hour. 


60. FOR VOCAL SCORING ONLY 
A vocal page to consist of twelve (12) 
measures. 


Up to four (4) voices, per page 3.06 
More than four (4) voices, per page 4.59 
With Piano accompaniment, add per 

1.53 


page 
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61. MISCELLANEOUS wnik 

For odds and ends suvh is cor- 
rections, alterations, additions, and all 
other work where computation at page 
rates is impractical, per hour or frac- 
tion thereof 

Minimum call, two (2) hours. 


vil. COPYISTS, PROOFREADERS, ETC. 


62. DAY CALLS 
Three hours or less, ending not later 
than 8:00 P. M. 
Eight hours, between 8:00 A. M. and 
-00 P. M. 28.75 
Continuous hours overtime with day 
call to midnight, per hour or fraction 


23 
ir) 
or 


14.38 


thereof 3.83 

Overtime after eight hours on day calls, 

per hour or fraction thereof 5.39 
Continuous hours overtime with day 

call after midnight, per hour or frac- 

Ria PE cao cccsk esas Fase cessscasdesncseseaseitassened 5.74 
63. NIGHT CALLS 
Three hours or less, between 8:00 

P. M. and 12 midnight 17.25 
Six hours, between 12 midnight and 

8:00 A. M. ; 28.75 
Continuous hours overtime to mid- 

night, per hour or fraction thereof 3.83 
Continuous hours overtime after mid- 

night, per hour or fraction thereof ........ 5.74 
64. WEEKLY PRICES 
Engagements by the week of 48 work- 

ing hours in six or less days between 

hours of 8:00 A. M. and 12 midnight, 

not exceeding eight hours in any day, 

time computed from time called to time 

dismissed, per week 156.00 
Engagements by the week, of 40 

working hours in six or less days be- 

tween hours of 8:00 A. M. and 12 mid- 

night, not exceeding seven hours in any 

day, time computed from time called to 

time dismissed, per week 136.56 

Overtime, per hour or fraction thereof 

to midnight 3.83 

Overtime, after midnight, per hour ‘or 

NE NI oo 5 ca css uss ndccoassontednatecaveusice 5.74 


65. BY THE PAGE 

A copyist engaged to do work by the page 
shall be guaranteed not less than $14.38 for the 
engagement (it being understood that the 
Studio is entitled to the equivalent in service). 
Waiting time after Copyist reports for work 
to be charged for at the rate of $3.06 per hour 
or fraction thereof. 

All work to be computed by pages and half 
pages 

A page to consist of twelve (12) staves, and a 
half page up to six (6) staves. 

Half pages to be computed at half the amount 
of the regular full-page price. 

One (1) Page, including 
constitutes 12 lines: 


heading, 


(a) Copying Orchestra _ Parts 

(single), per page 93 
Extra line or fraction thereof, per 

line .08 
Divisi parts (when 50% of the part is 

divisi) to be charged 50% extra. 
(b) Copying Piano, Banjo, Guitar, 


Harp, Organ, Celeste, and similar parts, 


per page 1.59 
_ Extra lines or fraction thereof, per 

line 15 
Writing in lyrics, per page, addi- 

tional : 38 


Numbering every bar on any or all 
parts, per page 15 
Copying on all ditto paper, double 
basic page price shall be charged. 
Bar numbering and/or lyrics—rate 
not to be included in ditto computation. 
(d) Transposition of all parts, 50% 
additional. 
(e) Conductors’ 
line), per page 
Extra lines or fraction thereof, per 
line 15 
Piano Conductors’ parts constructed 
from score, per page 
Extra lines, pro rata. 


lead sheet (single 


1.59 


Vil. LIBRARIANS 


66. Members in charge of the musical 
library, supervisor of copyists, clerical, and re- 
search work in connection with all musical re- 
quirements, etc., are classed as Librarians, and 
shall receive not less than $174.75 per week of 
48 cumulative hours, overtime at straight time. 


67. When Librarian is employed and the 
services of an assistant are required such as- 
sistant shall receive not less than $107.81 per 
week of 48 cumulative hours, overtime at 
straight time. Excess of pay above scale shall 
be applicable to overtime. 

68. A Music Librarian is not permitted to 
perform the duties of any other classification 
of work enumerated in this schedule. A Music 
Librarian is authorized to act as contractor for 
the employment of Copyists on behalf of the 
Producer. When two or less Copyists are 
engaged, Librarian is permitted to do copying 
work. 

69. An Assistant Music Librarian is directly 
responsible to the Music Librarian. 

70. In addition to assisting the Music Li- 
brarian, the Assistant Music Librarian may per- 
form any of the other duties set forth in this 
schedule. All rates and regulations enumerated 
herein must be observed. 


Vill. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


71. Vacation pay computed on a calendar 
year basis as provided herein, shall be prorated 
for the calendar year 1952 at the pay rates in 
effect when the vacation was earned. For the 
period January 1, 1952 through February 15, 
1952 such vacation pay shall be computed at 
the rates provided in the 1948 Basic Agreement 
as extended; thereafter, vacation pay shall be 
computed at the rates provided in this agree- 
ment of 1952. 





MOTION PICTURE 
PERSONAL SERVICE CONTRACT 


For all Motion Picture Services, Including 
Industrial, Documentary, Newsreel 
and Miscellaneous 


THIS CONTRACT for the personal services 
of musicians, made this day of 
195 between the undersigned Producer 
(hereinafter called the Producer) and 

(Number including Leader, Composer or 

Orchestra Manager) 

musicians, (hereinafter called 
represented by the undersigned 
composer or orchestra 


Employees) 
representative (leader, 
manager). 

WITNESSETH, That the Producer employs 
the personal services of the Employees, as mu- 
sicians severally, and the Employees severally, 
through their representative, agree to render 
collectively to the Producer services as mu- 
sicians in the orchestra under the leadership 
of , according to the 
following terms and conditions: 

Name and Address of Place of 

Engagement 
a RRR epee ere repent perre rarer fran ea 
Starting Date of Employ ment Hour . 

Conditions of Employment shall be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions contained in the 
Wage Scales, Hours of Employment and Work- 
ing Conditions in the basic agreement executed 
between the A. F. of M. and the Producer. 
Wages Agreed Upon 

The Producer shall at all times have complete 
control of the services which the Employees 
will render under the specifications of this 
contract. The Producer will distribute to the 
musicians, including leader, composer or or- 
chestra manager, not less than the prescribed 
union scale for their services. He may do this 
directly or through the leader, composer or or- 
chestra manager. All such payments are to 
be made in accordance with the provisions of 
the basic agreement. 

1. The Producer hereby authorizes the 
leader, composer or orchestra manager to re- 
place any employee who by illness, absence, or 
for any other reason does not perform any or 
all of the services provided for under this con- 
tract. The agreement of the employees to per- 


form is subject to proven detention by sickness, 
accidents, or accidents to means of transporta- 
tion, riots, strikes, epidemics, acts of God, or 
any other legitimate conditions beyond the 
control of the employees. 


2. To the extent that their inclusion and en- 
forcement are not prohibited by a valid federal 
or state statute, the rules, laws and regulations 
of the American Federation of Musicians and 
the rules, laws and regulations of the Local in 
whose jurisdiction the musicians perform, in- 
sofar as they are not in conflict with those of 
the Federation, are made part of this contract, 
and to such extent nothing in this contract shall 
ever be construed as to interfere with any obli- 
gation which any employee hereunder may owe 
to the American Federation of Musicians 
pursuant thereto. 

3. Any member or members who are parties 
to or affected by this contract, whose services 
thereunder or covered thereby, are prevented, 
suspended or stopped by reason of any strike, 
ban, unfair list order or requirement of the 
Federation shall be free to accept and engage 
in other employment of the same or similar 
character, or otherwise, for other employers or 
persons without any restraint, hindrance, 
penalty, obligation or liability whatever, any 
other provisions of this contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

4. This contract shall not become effective 
unless and until it shall be approved by the 
Federation or an authorized representative. 

5. This contract is ineffective and invalid 
unless the Producer is signatory to a basic 
agreement with the American Federation of 
Musicians. 

6. All the terms and provisions set forth 
in the basic agreement between the Producer 
and the American Federation of Musicians shall 
be deemed part of this agreement with the 
same force and effect as though fully set forth 
herein and nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to amend or supersede any provision 
of such basic agreement. 

7. In consideration of the common interests 
of all the members of the A. F. of M. in the 
terms and conditions of this personal service 
contract and the basic agreement between the 
Producer and the A. F. of M., incorporated 
herein, the employees authorize the A. F. of M. 
exclusively and irrevocably to take any and all 
steps and proceedings in its name and behalf 
and/or the employees’ behalf and/or in behalf 
of any of its members for the enforcement of 
all rights under this contract and/or the said 
basic agreement, all of which rights of the em- 
ployees are hereby assigned to the A. F. of M., 
and said A. F. of M., in behalf of any of its 
members is irrevocably authorized to agree to 
any change, modification and/or substitution of 
any or all of the provisions of this contract 
and/or the said basic agreement, except that 
nothing herein contained shall deprive the em- 
ployees of any money compensation agreed to 
be paid to such employees for services in con- 
nection with the making of such motion picture 
and sound track. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto 
have executed this agreement the day and year 
first above written 


Repres se nts ative of “E mployee s, Leader, C omposer 
or Orchestra Mz unager 


Copy of this contract must be filed with the 
Federation, Local, or the Studio Representative 


not less than twenty-four hours in advance of 
the time the musicians are called. 


Names of Employees Local Number S. S. No. 
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Soper’s Pines Inn in Windham, N. Y., teatur- 
ing the Johnny Dee trio . . . The Melo-Jesters, 
Tony and Fred, now in their fourth month of an 7 
indefinite engagement at the Club Monarch, 
Yorkville, N. Y., have added an Organo to their 
instrumentation . . . The Lee Conna orchestra 
providing the music at Leighton’s Woodland 
Rest in Ardsley, N, Y., now celebrating their 
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GE WORD sisi sccncedaccnscnsacsnanssonsnsscocssscensvesuvecvessesnscesces 
BREAK THE BANDS THAT BIND ME 
BUSYBODY 


















FOR THE VERY FIRST TIME 
FORGIVE ME 


HALF AS MUCH 

HERE IN MY HEART 

HIGH NOON idisieeninninaiatioe 
IF SOMEONE HAD TOLD ME rceiiebiaiiiplivadss 
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WHERE THEY 
ARE PLAYING 








Send advance information for this 
column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 





BE ANYTHING ‘ audi Shapiro-Bernstein 


DELICADO pabnerancuanes 


FROM THE TIME YOU SAY GOODBYE slanesadonlietia 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME .............. CRIME 


Paul Whiteman with Owen Engel Tyrolean Troubadours Gwen Bari 
EAST. The Gil Loring trio currently playing fifteenth summer stint here ... The Del Statton _ rently filling personal appearances in the East. 
the Fairmount Hotel in York Beach, trio on tour throughout the East until Septem- — Salecto, who plays the piano with his combo and 
Maine ... Pianist-arranger Bob Bachelder’s new ber doubles on guitar and vocals, has been active in 
: : . 
13-piece orchestra is working out of Boston in the Adele enjoys dividing the — all phases of the music business for 17 years. 
New England ballrooms. They’ve hit the Com- — week playing the first part at Borbely’s Gay 
modore in Lowell, Mass., Canobie Lake in Salem Nineties in South N. J., and the latter 
. , . i : ; ; ee ee : PHILADELPHIA. The Bill roe 
and the Carousel in Manchester, N. H., in addi- at the Chancellor Cocktail Lounge in Irvington, PEGA. The by a ee | a 
tion to the college circuit ... Al Vega and his N. J. this schedule through } ps aaa Alig mpcrnai as 
, iii dl ; Old - - or on August 25th for one week. On September 
combo working the summer months in ( August . . . Bull Moose Jackson plays Weekes ise th ; ; : 
Patek Teka ba eee : : , st the outtit moves to the Carver Bar for an in 
rchard Beach, Maine. Tavern City, N. J., August Ist oO T , 
Canney - a om So. ; : definite engagement... The Ray-O-Vacs Quartet 
Society maestro Joe Ricardel, composer of through 28th ... Pianist Marty Napoleon will Seve the Tennie an ernie . 
“The Wise Old Owl” 1 “Pri F S se So . - : / ’ plays the ropics tor two weeks starung Septem 
1¢ Wise Old Owl” anc rim Fram Sauce, tour Europe in the Fall with the Louis Arm- 4, ; EF ’ ; ote te 
eel Bi ori he G td ver Ist... Jimmy Forrest featured at Pep’s Mu- 
opened a summer engagement at the Griswolc strong orchestra. ical B Sth 2 7 2 
Country Club in Groton, Conn. The orchest Th oe ‘ oe sical Bar August 18th to 23rd... The Bill Davis 
, . chestra The Mid-Knighters, after their hit run at the +p "iy “Her 11th 
ie la ccatilien aiaihs lt Ciaiali of iy, lta rio at the Rendezvous trom August th to 
stays there until the early part of September . . Clory Club in Cloryville, Md., opened at the 53 1 On the 28th tl Birdland in N 
The Tempo F Soap o SD Rict | * 4 2 ~~ ‘ e . 25rd. n the 25th they open at birdiand in New 
1¢ Tempo Four, featuring Amo Richards on Club Manson in Elkins, W. Va... . The Peck yop ¢ k j S | } 
Vibes. Dave Mack ; Ortiz Walt Mille "Trio. Peck Mi; or ity for one week, and on September 8th 
ibes, Dave Mackay on piano, Ortiz Walton on Mills Trio, Peck Mills, piano and Solovox, Joe Wht delntein fae saan 
ly 1 Joe (Skinny) Porcaro ‘ ae beer return to Philadelphia for an engagement at 
ass, and joe (OKInNnYy orcaro on Crums, con- Sante, tenor sax, clarinet, and trumpet, and Bob Pep’s Musical Bar until the 20th 
tinues at the exclusive Lighthouse Inn in New Vilscek, drums, brought back to the Summit ps! ‘ ar ¢ 2Uth. 
London, Conn., where the quartet has been Hotel in Uniontown, Pennsylvania. f die 
? " 1 i d , lvania, for the third , 
ee oe" spear NEW YORK ’ Clarinetist. Sol Yage 
since June. season... Eddie Salecto and his Selectones cur- NEW YORK CITY larinetist - Y iged 
playing a return engage 


ment by popular demand at the Aquarium 
Somerset with his jazz trio, which includes Ken 
Kersey on piano and Arthur Herbert on drums 

Well-known composer-conductor Tutti 
Camarata being paged to handle the baton tor 
two Broadway musicals . . . Publicity man Ray 


(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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JUST A LITTLE LOVIN’ ? ee Hill and Range 
JUST FOR YOU iaiceicssuat ha said tinieladiaasaeaa meatless linea Burban 
MAYBE .......... be ik tet al ci ak cteaienm neice i Robbins 
PADAM PADAM , Leeds 
PLINK PLANK PLUNK paged teeta Mills 
RUTZA RUTZA hill eaaareatics Sheldon 
SO MADLY IN LOVE Shapiro-Bernstein 
SOUTH . ; Peer 
TENNESSEE NEWSBOY (NEWSBOY BLUES) Leo Talent 
THAT'S THE CHANCE YOU TAKE Paxton 
THE MASK I8 OFF Miller 
THIS IS THE BEGINNING OF THE ENO Robbins 
WATERMELON WEATHER ‘och = oo E. H. Morris 
WEST OF THE MOUNTAINS ; Goday 
WHISTLE MY LOVE Disney 
WISH YOU WERE HERE ae Chappell 
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Walter Kaufmann in Winnipeg 


EFORE he came to Winnipeg in the Fall of 
1948, Walter Kaufmann had a varied and 
adventurous career as conductor and com- 

poser. For eleven years, from 1935 to 1946, he 
served as Director of Music at All India Radio, 
Bombay, the counterpart on the Indian  sub- 
continent of the British Broadcasting Company 
in England. The Symphonic Strings of Bom- 
bay, which he conducted at this post, were de- 
veloped into a polished and highly professional 
musical combination under his guidance. Just 
as fruitful during this period, however, was his 
work in the field of composing—years which 
produced original and brilliantly orchestrated 
symphonic music. 

Walter Kaufmann was born in Carlsbad, 
Czechoslovakia, in 1907. He studied philosophy 
and musicology, the latter under Dr. Paul Nettl, 
at the University of Prague, and later under 
Franz Schreker at the State College of Music in 
Berlin. After a tew years of work as a conductor 
at various opera houses, such as Eger, on the 
European continent, he took up his position at 
All India Radio, Bombay, in 1935. 

Meeting of East and West 

Critics on three continents who have listened 
to Kaufmann’s compositions have pretty well 
agreed that his years in India had a formative 
effect on his composing. The influence of char- 
acteristic Indian music has been clearly reflected 
in his use of the five- and six-tone system and 
melodies of the short type. (Kaufmann even 
spent many of his vacations collecting folk music 
among the primitive Dravidian tribes in Southern 
India.) His Third Symphony, Corcerto for 
Piano and Orchestra, and Farewell for Soprano 
and String Orchestra are superb combinations of 
Western technique and Eastern mood, sustain- 
ing throughout the original and dazzling in- 
strumentations an Oriental atmosphere. 


From London to Winnipeg 


In 1946, Kaufmann moved to London. At the 
invitation of Sir Adrian Boult, Music Director 
of the British Broadcasting Company, he guest- 
conducted the network’s orchestra and _ per- 
formed, on several occasions, some of his own 
works. During this time he also became Assis- 
tant Music Director for J. Arthur Rank films, and 
composed music for two short films: Palestine 
and Sudan Dispute. Kaufmann has also written 
music for many cultural short films in India, 
including a series of information films. 

In the Fall of 1947, Kaufmann came to Canada. 
For one year he was engaged as head of the 
Piano and Composition Department at the Con- 
servatory of Music in Halifax, Nova Scotia. In 
the Fall of 1948 he became permanent conductor 
of the newly-formed Winnipeg Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The orchestra has grown tremendously since 
Kaufmann took over. Of the eighty players, 
sixty are professional musicians. Their concerts 
are broadcast by the Trans-Canada Network of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company, and once 
a month a concert goes over the network of the 
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American Broadcasting Company as well. The 
programs include, besides standard classic and 
romantic works, music by young, and as yet little 
known, Canadian composers such as Rosette 
Renshaw, Jack Sinclair, Betty Cooper, and Peter 
Zvankin. Some of the bigger works the or- 
chestra performed last season were Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, the Verdi Requiem, and 
Haydn’s Creation. The Winnipeg Symphony 
also did two concert versions of Faust and Aida. 
Modern American composers represented were 
Barber, Copland, and Griffes; and for next sea- 
son, Kaufmann plans to present works by Wil- 
liam Schuman and Gian-Carlo Menotti. 


A Flair for Opera 

Kaufmann’s real flair and feeling for opera 
and his early years as an opera conductor in 
Europe left him with a strong affinity for this 
medium. He is not only an expert choral 
director, but has proved himself as a writer of 
opera as well. (In the absence of suitable 
librettists Kaufmann has usually done both the 
book and music.) 

In 1934 his opera Der Hammel bringt es an 
den Tag was broadcast in Prague. In present- 
ing himself as an opera composer, Kaufmann 
was lauded on the use of his sense of humor— 
a great part of his talent. Anasuya, a radio opera, 
was broadcast from Bombay in 1938. It was 
once more a blending of the East and West. 
More recently, however, his Parfait for Irene was 
given its world premiere in February, 1952, at 
Indiana University. Its setting, a corner drug- 


store in a small town (‘fan achievement for a 
man so cosmopolitan in experience as Mr. Kauf- 
mann”) was invigorated with a wealth of de- 
lightful, amusing themes. Bashmachkin, The 
Coat, based on a Gogol novel, was premiered 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
March, 1952. 


Works Composed in Canada 


Other works of Kaufmann’s presented on this 
side of the Atlantic include two ballets for the 
Winnipeg Ballet; Madras Express, a fantasy for 
orchestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler; Strange 
Town at Night and Sinfonietta conducted by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan and the Toronto Symphony; 
Dirge, conducted by Maurice Abravanel and the 
Utah Symphony; and his first Piano Concerto, 
wich was premiered in 1950 by Freda Trepel 
(in private life Mrs. Walter Kaufmann), the 
well-known Canadian pianist. 


Concerto Workshop 


Kaufmann has introduced as part of the ac- 
tivities of the Winnipeg Symphony a Concerto 
Workshop in which youngsters and students get 
a chance to publicly rehearse with the Symphony 
in a Concerto movement. 

This workshop is typical of Kaufmann’s de- 
sire to give every chance to new talent, whether 
creative or interpretive. As a composer, he is 
glad to give young composers every opportunity; 
as a conductor he has always consistently used 
the facilities of his musical organization to give 
young soloists a place in the sun. 


Walter Kaufmann conducts a rehearsal of the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 































TONY ROCHA TRIO: (Left to right) Frank 
Lindsley, piano; Raymond Triguero, drummer; 
Tony Rocha, sax. 


Tampa, Fla. The Tony Rocha Trio is starting 
its fifth straight year at the Brass Rail Night Club 
Frank Lindsley, the pianist with the 
in Benton 


in Tampa. 
trio, is a former secretary of Local 232 
Harbor, Mich. He is now making his home in 
Florida. The boys play for dancing and for three 


shows a night. 


Don Leider Trio, all 
Local 195, play one 


Manitowoc, Wis. The 
members of Manitowoc 
night engagements throughout the eastern Wis- 
consin area. They play modern music as well as 


special interpretations ot polka favorites, 


Union, N. J. The Debonaires, Local 151 mem- 
bers, play dance music in the conservative style 
They hold forth at the Hitchin’ Post Inn where 
they have been for almost three years. The boys 
play old, nostalgic tunes with crisp arrangements 
of the latest pop tunes. Anthony also furnishes 


the vocals. 


The Coeds started playing 
over two years ago. 


Rogers City, Mich. 
in and around Milwauke« 
Before they organized as a trio they played in a 
girls’ band. All are members of Local 8. They 
were recently at the Purity Inn in Austin, Minn., 


and have signed for the entire summer season at 


DON LEIDER TRIO: 





BOBBY JONES TRIO: 
drummer; 
vocals; Al O’Brien, bass. 


Lyons, 








THE DEBONAIRES: (Left to right) Edward 
Ostro, pianist and leader; Phil Locher, guitar; 
Anthony Panzarino, sax; John Kisley, bass. 


(Left to right) Toby 


Bobby Jones, piano and 


Traveler’s Guide 


This is their second summer at 


Lakeside Inn. 
Rogers City. 


Uniontown, Pa. The Bobby Jones Trio is now 
doing a return engagement at the Village Barn 
on U. S. Route 40, two miles east of Uniontown. 
The boys are members of Locals 596 and 455. 


New York, N. Y. The Marvin Silver Trio, all 
Local 802 boys, have been at the Club House in 
New York City for over four years, playing 
Latin-American and American dance 
music. Betore the war they played aboard ships 
going to Cuba, the West Indies and Central and 
South America. 


mostly 


Johnstown, Pa. Bobby Lee’s Detroiters have 
moved into the Forest Park Club for an indefinite 


stay. They have also done a stint at the Melodee 











PS Lounge there. Their engagements have taken 
THREE COEDS: (Left to right) Delores Paige, them all over the U. S. map, including George's ' 
sax: Doris Dean, drums; Lou Hendrichs, Steak House, Glendale, Calif.. Mountain Top 
accordion. Dinner Club, San Antonio, Tex., and Club | 


(Left to right) Don Leider, clarinet and sax; 
Richard Staddler, drums; Frank Yakoubek, Jr., accordion. 





BOBBY LEE’S DETROITERS: (Left to right) Joe Sottile, guitar; Davie 
Rae, accordion; Bobby Lee, electric guitar, bass, and vocals. 
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MARVIN SILVER TRIO: (Left to right) 
Marvin Silver, pianist, accordion and leader; 
3ardon Silver, sax; Robert Silver, drums. 





IRV JEFFRIES FOURETTE: (Left to right) 
Tom Dayon, bass; Pete DeLisa, accordion; Irv 
Jeffries, leader; Tony Penn, guitar. 


to Live Music 


Hollywood, Chicago. The boys are members of 
Locals 10 and 564. 


Flint, Mich. The Tune Spinners have been 
playing mostly in Michigan and Ohio during the 
year they have been working together. Recently, 
they were at Joe Stasak’s Rosedale Lounge in 
Detroit before moving on to Halligan’s Dort 
Bowl in Flint for a six-week return engagement. 


New York, N. Y. The Irv Jeffries Fourette 
have been touring with U.S.O. shows since 
February. So far they have been in Europe, 
Newfoundland, Panama, and Puerto Rico. They 
have also done some shows on home ground, 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Betore they started 
globe-trotting, the band played in resorts in up- 
state New York and for clubs and dances in and 
around Connecticut. The boys are now on their 
way to the Far East for a sixteen-week tour with 
U.S.O. shows. 


Palm Beach, Fla. The Dick Forella Orchestra 


LOU SOPER’S TUNE SPINNERS: (Left to right) Lou Soper, accor- 
dion; Tommy Ferren, trumpet; John Horning, bass. 


z. 





DICK FORELLA ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) 
Ed Brown, piano: Neal Smith, clarinet; Ralph 
Skinner, bass. 


has just completed a season at Lopez’ South 
Ocean Club. They have now returned to the 
Club Ballerina in West Palm Beach. The boys do 
group vocals and comedy. Ed Brown and Ralph 
Skinner were formerly with the Bobby Blade out- 





“WE THREE”: (Left to right) Hal Meyers, 
guitar and leader; Jim Wilson, bass and ar- 
ranger; Chet Kayne, accordion and vocals. 


fit and Neal Smith was with the late Bunny 
Berigan’s Band. 


Muscatine, Ia. The boys in the Dick McColl 
Orchestra have worked together for two years, 
doing local one-nighters. They have appeared 
on radio station KWPC in Muscatine six days a 
week, doing Western and polkas as well as 
modern music. For dances Cliff Warner, who 
plays the trumpet, and drummer Floyd Warner 
are added to the trio. 


Auburn, N. Y. The “We Three” boys all be- 
long to Local 239. They have been playing to- 
gether for twelve years and have worked through- 
out central New York during that time. Sum- 
mers the boys play at country clubs and in the 
winters in hotels. They also like to entertain 
their audience by singing three-part harmony. 





Pictures for this department should be 
sent to the Managing Editor, International 
Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
N. J., with names of players and their 
instruments indicated from left to right. 
Include biographical information, and an 
account of the spot where the orchestra 
is playing. 











DICK McCOLL ORCHESTRA: (Left to right) George Dunker, electric 
guitar: Dorothy McColl, bass; Dick McColl, accordion. 






















Gretsch Spotlight 





“THAT GREAT GRETSCH SOUND” Draws Rave 
of Still Another Drum Star, MEL LEWIS 


Mcl Le Anthony, Tex Beneke man—and one of the nation’s 
top drummers) says, “Gretsch Broadkaste rs, greatest drums I ever owned.” 
Mel accents his outstanding drumming with K. Zildjian cymbals, says 
there’s nothing like them tor big band ensemble work or to back up a 
soloist. Tip: Always look for the “K” on the cymbal. Means “genuine, 
made-in-Turkey,” the best! 

Genuine K. Zildjians are distributed by FRED. GRETSCH, makers of 
those “great Gretsch Broadkaster drums” played by Mel Lewis (and 6 
out of the first 8 winners of this year’s drum popularity polls!) Send for 
FREE Write: FRED. GRETSCH, Dept. IM-852, 60 
Broadway, a ee 


wis (a Ray 


catalog now. 


Brooklyn ll, 











IF YOU. ARE HEADING FOR 
THE “BIG TIME” 


STUDY HARMONY 


When you see six bars of chord progressions and a little 
note above marked Ad lib, you're sunk if you don’t know 
HARMONY To take off without this knowledge is like 
groping in “the dark Now, get the training every good 
musician needs the Modern Home Study ay. Harmony 
and other advanced musical techniques are used by today's 
music leaders. Send today for free catalog and illustrated 
lessons. Check courses that interest you. 


EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 








UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. A-755, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


() Piano, Teacher's Normal Course ) Choral Conducting Lj Voice 

| Piano, Student's Course | DANCE BAND ARRANGING Guitar 

C. Public Schoo! Mus.—Beginner’s History & Analysis of Music HARMONY 

[| Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s Cornet - Trumpet Violin 
Advanced Composition Professional Cornet - Trumpet Clarinet 
Ear Training & Sight Singing __) Double Counterpoint _ Saxophone 


RESET cere ee 
PArsGle GRBOTIONCR...00s0rccescrccessrercsesoscercrrscossccsccossseescncsoes 
Would you like to earn the Bachelor “of Music Degree?.  sseahasitnatinandaapestaeiaibediginiebaaninmbitinececaaieede 
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‘Daueneenst oid Pearl Kits a 
USE Ve- FOR ALL DRUMS! o nue 


Inexpensive, easily applied, Ve-Aloid Pearl Kits in- 
clude simple instruction sheet and special cement 
preparation. 


: : GIVE THAT 
NEW LOOK" 
= Y TO 
3 L, OLD DRUMS 


2700 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. Dept. A-852 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





FIT TO BE TIED? 


ALCOLM J. YOUNG, Wichita, Kansas, noting the 
sometimes misleading notation of rolls in drum parts, speculates 
outstanding examples in drum _ literature 


varied and 
on just how some 
should be played. 

Lack of standardization in roll notation is and always has been a 
stumbling block to the skia thumping perfectionist. We all speculate 
about roil figures capable of more than one interpretation. Indeed, 
well-known drum passages from the old masters appear in textbooks with 
two versions—as written and as customarily played. 


some 


One contributing cause of our perplexity involves the s/e, that little 


curved line that tells us to continue a roll from one note into another: 


= ft —_£ 
Y ag “e 


Trouble here stems from the many instances in which it should 
appear but does not. This in turn is due to the fact that the three-line 
abbreviation (meaning roll to the drummer) car be misleading it not 
fully understood. For most instruments this abbreviation denotes thirty- 
second notes; to the drummer it means just a long tone, produced by a 
roll comprising as many or as few beats as needed to fill a given duration. 














From time immemorial diruminers (and sometimes even tympanists ) 
have been taught to break their long tones in the absence of connecting 
ties. Often this is the thing to do. Sometimes it is not. A writer with- 
out drum savvy on this point may fail to see the need of tying consecutive 
thirty-seconds, either in written-out or form. In the study 
books they mean the same: 


abbreviated 





i 
; 























ams 7 T Tv T 
tf _ i it 
written out : a 
. 
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‘ ‘ ft " 
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abbreviated 


But since the drummer, with his two-beat or buzz roll, must ignore 
mathematical breakdown (except in those rare instances in which tempo 
and speed of hand alternation employed in producing the roll may happen 
to coincide) he definitely needs precisely tied rolls to guide him. 


OFTEN WE CAN GUESS RIGHT 


True, there are many instances in which the notation itself should 


be sufficiently clear: 


. ee eee te Ee xeeex ¢ + | 
PS EE SS SS SS SE DS aS ES SSS SS Ea 


SS t 











When it is not, and the drummer boy is left to his own resources, 
he will do well to tie his rolls over more often than not. Tied rolls 
make for a more even flow of continuity and are less apt to make a 
leader tear his hair, scream, glare, mutter, weep, or look resigned, accord- 
ing to his current temperament. 


There should be an almost invariable rule to tie crescendo and di- 
minuendo rolls. There is nothing so musically tragic to me as to hear 
a band swell up to a great big climax—an uninterrupted crescendo— 
with every player streamlining to the top except a benighted snare 
drummer who, reading his rolls literally, burps out a series of short rolls 
that resemble nothing so much as a motor boat engine in trouble: 
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eee should be folled over here! 


On the other hand, when a definite break between rolls is desired, 
it is a simple matter for a drummer, upon ascertaining the desires of his 
conductor, to write breathing marks (°) into his part—marks which to 
other players mean take a short breath before attacking the following note: 
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GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 


This one involves my good friend Ned Munro, live-wire alumnus 
of Harvard, class of 1915, 

In 1940, Ned’s class arrived at the status of the twenty-five year class 
and, as such, followed long-established custom by becoming the honored 
guest of John Harvard during Commencement Week and by making the 
customary gift of $100,000.00 to its Alma Mater. Members of the honor 
class invariably have one heluva time for themselves during this week 
with their reunions, house-parties, the ball game, the amateur play, and 
the final dance at “Memorial.” In 1940, the fifteeners proved no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Ned was the one delegated to hire the class music and to see that 
the musicians did the right thing at the right time. This was and is a 
job to keep any man busy. 

The outsider little realizes how much executive ability and savvy 
it takes to emcee a “show” of this sort through a week of festivities— 
or how a little touch to the music on the spur of the moment snaps up 
an otherwise dull performance of routine duties. It was Ned’s job to 
keep things snapped up and, believe me, he did it. 
liked it, for the average musician prefers a hard, fast job that has pleased 
the customers to a dull, colorless performance that has done credit to no one. 

The play featured by the fifteeners was one especially written for 
the class by Pulitzer-man John Marquand. This was a corking good 
play, but it is not for me to record it here. All I am interested in is the 
“great disappointment” experienced by certain of the musicians at the 


Believe me, too, we 


rehearsal the evening before. 

It was a tedious rehearsal and long drawn out. That night the 
music setup was in the form of a theater-pit orchestra, placed in the 
quadrangle under a huge canvas tent. The night was hot. It had been 
raining, and under the tent it was stifling. We had started at seven in 
the evening and at eleven we paused for a rest. Hot. perspiry, tired, 
and with the thirst of stranded mariners, several of the boys sneaked 
through the yard out into Harvard Square and, since the drug stores were 
the only places open, proceeded to cool off with ice cream sodas. 

Coming back to the quadrangle they were met by trusted and true 
friend Ned Munro, who had broken out a case of ice cold beer, just for 
the band! 

‘his was not funny, friends. 


HOW’S THE SIGHT-READING, JUNIOR? 


The rhythm example which follows is easy to a piano man, and to 
However, I’ve seen 


It was stark tragedy! 


the double drummer it should likewise be easy. 
several of the skin-thumping brethren stumble, then trot out their assort- 
ment of alibis over this simple figure. Try it out on your set, presto ¢ 
con repitizione e what made you stop, Junior? 
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“Student,” Des Moines, Iowa, evidently feels the restive urge of youth, 
when he devotes time that could be more usefully employed in study 
and practice to ask: “In reading a score, which line does a drummer 
Well, bub, when you ask a silly question you get a silly answer. 
In reading a score a drummer follows the line of least resistance! 
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THE VIOLIN THAT 
asx, STARTED A 


- DRUM BUSINESS* 











When, at the age of eight 
Wm. F. Ludwig confided to 
his father a desire to study 
drums, he met with a cool reception... the father, a professional 
musician, had envisioned his son as a violinist ... The boy’s 
pleading was irresistible, however, and eventually the father 
offered a compromise: Bill could take up drumming provided 
he studied the violin as a major instrument... Thus did a violin 
become the medium through which a boy first became a drum- 
mer and then, after a brilliant 20-year professional career, a drum 
manufacturer... His initials—WFL—are the mark of drums 
made under his personal supervision—truly fine drums and 
drum outfits used by thousands of drummers the world over. 


*The facts in this narrative are taken from the book 
“My Life at the Drums” by Wm. F. Ludwig. 
Write for your free copy of the latest edition today. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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| (J) YES! Send the NEW 
"My Life at the Drums” booklet 
immediately without charge! 
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WM. F. LUDWIG 
President 


WFL DRUM COMPANY, 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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..€0 you depend upon your 
instrument for a living....? 


THEN YOU WILL WANT TO ASK THESE 
QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CARRYING CASE 


Vv Is the case constructed of 


3-ply veneer 


with water-repellent covering 


V Does it have permanently secured, good 


hardware with positive 


V Does it have solid cowhide, 
handles that never peel.... 7 


lock assurance? 


steel reinforced 
? 


V Does it have non-linting super-fine plush that 
won't scuff the instrument’s finish 


Only a LIFTON case will give ycu these 


true protective measures 
measures will keep your 
secure against the ever-present 


instrument 


and only these 
safe and 
hazards of bad 


weather and rough handling. AND...a LIFTON 


case will cost you LESS 


. . because it will out- 


last the ordinary case at least two to one...! 


LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Lifton Mfg. Corporation 


18 W. 





mom; St, WY.) 11, ORY. 











SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


° SQUIER - TRUED 
* ALL-AMERICAN 
° TOM - KAT 

* ELECTRO - AMP 


DUR-FLEX 


V. C. SQUIER COMPANY 


* CONCERT MASTER 
* LA TRAVIATA 

° IL TROVATORE 

* LA MELODIA 


ALL-METAL 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











EPIPHONE § 
MASTERBILT § 
wont STRINGS wore fi 


The String with the Golden Tone” 
and the 


mci ie) ici a7 le 


ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 














NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Mutes piano about 85 
d 
upright 
back 
full instructions for use. 


Dept. 004, 1120 Latona Sr. 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 

easily attached or 
etached without harming mechanism. State 
grand or spinet! Sold only on money 


guarantee Send $5.00 for mute and 


Piano Technician 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


RICHARD MAYO, 








When you write to an advertiser, 


mention the International Musician! 
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LELE GuitA® 


When musicians buy string instruments, 
they spend ali kinds of money to obtain 
the ones with the very finest tonal quality. 
PLEASE—don*t spoil your fine instrument 
by using imitation strings; namely, of 
metal or other cheap materials. 

Only GUT and GUT WOUND strings have 
the quality to bring out to its full measure 
all the beautiful tone your instrument holds. 
To get these finest strings — look for and 
insist on the following trade names. They 
are guaranteed. 


LA BELLA NU-TONE 
LA PREFERITA SWEETONE 
CRITERION REGINA 


E. & O. MARI, INC. 
38-01 23rd Ave., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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By SOL BABI 


A CRUCIAL 
SIXTEENTH OF AN INCH 


ONTROL ot very short distances in violin playing is usually thought 
of in connection with left-hand technique, since a matter of a 
sixteenth of an inch, or less, can be the difference between pure 
However, tiny distances play an im- 
One-sixteenth 


and impure sounding intonation. 
portant role in the functioning of the right hand as well. 
of an inch may sometimes be the deciding factor between good and 
poor bow control! 

Many violinists, accustomed to playing with a certain 
which has certain tunctional drawbacks, are unaware that the cause may 


bow grip 
lie in the tact that they have never given any serious thought to the 
question of the exact position of the middle and ring fingers on the 
bow. While they are usually conscious of the position and role of the thumb 
and index finger, the next two fingers are given little or no attention. 

On the palm side of each of these fingers there is one point where 
pressure from the finger is conveyed to the bow. This point of contact 
may be at or near any of the places marked X, and numbered trom one 


to eight in Figure I. 


-_ 


BOW 
fend view) 


Points of ComtacT 
' 


Contact / 


aeuntwp 


Contact 2 
pa 





Figure I. 
Fige re ID. 


Changing the bow grip slightly, one way or another so that the 
the middle or ring finger is changed. will usually 
I have seen violinists 


point of contact ot 
greatly modify the tunctioning of the entire hand. 
with occasional awkwardness in certain bowings suddenly find that their 
difficulties were solved whea they changed the point of contact of one or 
both ot these hinge rs as little as one-sixteenth of an inch. 
EFFECTS ON NERVES AND MUSCLES 

The small change of grip strongly atlects the functioning of the 
hand only partly because of a change of balance; there is also an indirect 
effect caused by the reaction of the muscles to the new “feel” in the 
hundreds of nerve endings in the finger. 

Figures Hf and UI show how greatly the 
the finger can be affected by the slight change in contact of only one- 
sixteenth of an inch. 


The arrows in the fingers in Figures If and TI show the change 
The ettect 


“feel” and functioning of 


in the direction of pressure caused by the change in contact. 

on the hand of such a change in direction can be very great. 
Of course, while such a change in contact may bring inprovements 

to one violinist, it may be harmful to another. It is for each player to 


decide w hich changes to adopt. 
NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL EXPERIMENTATION 


However, it is impossible tor a player to decide just how his grip 
will be improved by such changes unless he experiment care fully. But 
it is precisely individual experimentation which tea hers discourage today. 

In spite of the progress in teaching methods in recent years, the 
average teacher still believes that the bow grip which is best for him 
is best for all his students—an obvious absurdity. It is not easy to teach 
the student in such a way that he is able to develop his own grip as he 


(Continued on page tiveaty-nine) 
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With the Bandmasters 


THE OAK LEAF BAND 

The Oak Leaf Band of Local 6, San Francisco and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is recognized today as an outstanding band in the Bay area, 
taking in San Francisco, Oakland, San Leandro, Berkeley, El Cerrito, and 
many surrounding areas with an aggregate population of over three 
inillion. Little did George Perry, owner and president, realize that the 
gathering of local musicians he assembled for a casual parade back in 
1948 would develop into the band that has grown so in size and promi- 
nence. Its success is due to Mr. Perry’s over-all guidance, co-operation 





THE OAK LEAF BAND 


of the band members and their wives, encouragement and help by Albert 
Morris, business agent of Local 6, Oakland, and president Charles Ken 
nedy of Local 6, San Francisco. 

The band gives concerts and plays for parades. Some of the affairs 
at which the versatile group performs annually are opening night of the 
Oakland ball park, the Livermore California Rodeo, the Alameda County 
Fair and Horse Show, religious festivals, fraternal organization parades, 
civic affairs of the cities of Oakland, San Francisco, and San Leandro, and 
concerts for wounded veterans at the various local hospitals. 

Walt Nobriga is parade director, John Renden treasurer, and Manuel 
Medeiros concert director. 


THE JOPLIN MUNICIPAL CONCERT BAND 


Aware of the fact that it takes more than the trees and flowers to 
attract people to city parks, the Joplin, Missouri, Park Commission de- 
cided to sponsor a summer series of Sunday band concerts at Schifler- 
decker Park, the largest public park of its municipal system. These twi- 
light concerts are performed by the Joplin Municipal Concert Band under 
the baton of Dr. Eugene J. Rinaldo, who is not only an able musician 
and leader, but a physician as well. 

The Joplin Municipal Concert Band is made up of twenty-five 
first-rate musicians, all members of Local 620, Joplin. Their programs 
consist chiefly of standard and classical numbers, as well as some of Dr. 
Rinaldo’s own compositions and arrangements of unobtainable bandstra- 
tions. A new concert march, Festivity and Diversion, and a concert 
waltz, Oriental Flowers, both written by Dr. Rinaldo, were featured on 
recent programs. Popular marches and light novelty numbers are used 
as encores, 

Instrumental soloists are drawn from the band’s personnel. Members 
appearing as soloists are James J. Farrell, trumpet; Roy E. Ferguson, 
trombone and euphonium; Floyd Reed, baritone; Homer Clark and James 
F. Wees, clarinet; and Paul Jensen, bass saxophone. Miss Ada Margaret 
Carney, a well-known soprano in the district, also appears with the band 
at each concert. 

Allotments from the Music Performance Trust Fund of the Record- 
ing Industry have been very helpful in securing advertisements for the 
programs, which in turn have yielded funds for more indoor band con- 
certs during the winter season. 

The Joplin Municipal Concert Band donates its time and talent to 
worthy charitable organizations. Over seven hundred dollars were raised 
by the band at a concert given during the March of Dimes drive last 
February, and three concerts were given during the month of May in 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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John Sebastian 


IMPLE in construction, easy to manipulate, 

devoid of gadgets and light to carry, the 

harmonica is the ideal instrument to jig to, 
improvise on, march to, serenade with, and take 
on walks—in short, to have fun with. People all 
over the world—herdsmen of the Andes, cow- 
punchers in Australia, Chinese coolies, fisher- 
men in Newfoundland, our own lumberjacks, 
ranchmen, mountaineers, have found this out. 
Of the “mountain Jims” of Maine, Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin writes, “Every man of them 
has a harmonica. They play them hard as they 
walk their narrow sheep-paths, play them ull 
they pant for air. They cup them in their bony 
hands and get strange doubled melodies out of 
them. Some of them even play the harmonicas 
with their noses.” 

The harmonica is not only a hobby instru- 
ment. It is an instrument virtuosi have devoted 
their whole lives to, have built successful careers 
around. But it is not quite accurate to say the 
youngster giving himself an impromptu concert 
on his way to the swimming hole and the 
virtuoso in Carnegie Hall use the same instru- 
ment. One should perhaps not speak of the 
“harmonica,” but of “harmonicas.” For the in- 
strument comes in dozens of models and can be 
played in dozens of ways. its two main cate- 
gorics, however, are the diatonic and the chro- 
matic—the former roughly the hobbyist’s in- 
strument, the latter, the virtuoso’s. 

The simplest model, “Little Lady,” is a four- 
holed instrument scarcely domino-sugar-lump 
size, retailing at fifty cents. Diatonic in layout, 
it plays only the scale of C (piccolo range) i in one 
octave. It has, however, in its repertoire “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “Joy to the World,” and some hundred 
other hymns and folk songs. Eddy Manson tells 
me it’s what he started on, when he was three 
years old. His mother used to tie it around his 
neck to keep him from swallowing it. 

Other models in popular use have additional 
octaves below this initial scale, or have a double 
row of holes an octave apart (for added power) 
or have “echo” effects, or chording notes, or any 
of a number of variations on the diatonic scale in 
practically any key. They all operate on the 
principle of the “free reed.” That is, the tones 


are produced by air mouth-blown or mouth- 
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drawn, over thin strips of non-rustable metal 
alloy attached at one end only. The “Little 
Lady” has eight such reeds, that is, two for each 
of its four holes: 





Blow Draw Blow Draw Blow Draw 
c D E F G&G a B c 
Each pair of reeds on this “Little Lady” gives 
two separate notes of the scale, one on the out- 
breath, and the other, a tone or half-tone distant 
from the first, on the in-breath. Such alternate 
functioning is the result of one of the pair of 
reeds being attached at the side away from the 

lips and the other at the side next to the lips. 

Almost all harmonicas (diatonic and _ chro- 
matic) are constructed on the basis of the fore- 
going reed arrangement. 

The problem of note-selection—the breath 
ordinarily would vibrate four reeds, since the 
mouth covers four holes—is met in the simplest 
fashion. The tongue is used to shut off ex- 
traneous sounds by blocking off the holes not 
needed, thus: 
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Sketch bu Eddy Manso. 
In this respect the tongue serves the same pur- 
pose as do the violinist’s fingers. 

Note that the process of breathing in and out 
is reversed for the last two notes of the scale, a 
device which makes possible easy execution of 
octaves (the two middle holes stopped by the 
tongue) and (in larger models) a rounding off 
of the scale pattern, allowing the next scale to be- 
gin, like its predecessor, with “blow.” (It would 
be confusing to the player, were one “C” 
sounded by means of the breath blown out and 
another by means of the breath drawn in.) In 
a word, uniformity of scale technique is achieved 
—much as it is on the piano keyboard. 

Because they are limited to a scale pattern 
devoid of accidentals, such harmonicas as these— 
“Little Lady,” “Echo,” “Warbler” and “Marine 
Band”—are largely confined to the playing of 
simple folk-like melodies. They can’t modulate. 
They can’t play chromatic passages. They can’t 
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Two harmonica experts assisted the writer in 
the preparation of this article: Eddy Manson and 
John Sebastian. The former is a native of New 
York City where he attended the fuilliard 
School of Music from 1937 to 1942, earning a 
diploma in clarinet and doing post-graduate 
work in composition. After a number of ap- 
pearances with the Harmonica Rascals, he began 
work as soloist on the harmonica, making 
annual trans-continental tours and giving con- 
certs at Town Hall in New York. In Novem- 
ber of 1947, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
he gave the first performance of a Suite for Har- 
monica by Darius Milhaud, the eminent French 
composer. A winner of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Award in Composition in 1942, he 
has published a number of his own works foi 
harmonica, and was instrumental in the decision 
of the A. F. of M. to admit performers on the 
harmonica as regular members, and to recognize 
the harmonica as a legitimate musical instru- 
ment. 

John Sebastian gave his first public perform- 
ance on the harmonica as soloist with John 
Philip Sousa’s Band. After graduation from 
Haverford College in Philadelphia (his father 
was a Philadelphian banker), he went to Rome 
to study international law, but soon abandoned 
diplomatic ambitions, and turned to his real 
love, music, as a career. 

In the nightclub field he was an immediate 
success. He was also heard on such network 
programs as “We, the People,” “The Camel 





also accompany itself and (that rara avis in the 
wind instrument category) play in chords! 
Within its three- or four-octave range, it can 
play quartets, rhapsodies, tone poems, concertos 
in major, minor and even atonal patterns. In the 
four-octave instrument is contained a range quite 
equal to that of the most versatile of wind in- 
struments. As for the three-octave (from Middle 
C) Eddy Manson, who uses it, says it provides 
quite adequate scope for his highly varied 
repertoire and seems to him more compact and 
flexible than the four-octave chromatic har- 
monica. 

The means by which the chromatic harmonica 
achieves such flexibility is simplicity itself. Th 
double row* of holes: 
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gives, for the upper row, the C major scale, and, 
for the lower, the C sharp major scale. The 
notes are arranged thus, the smaller letters in- 
dicating the notes sounded when the breath is 
drawn in: 
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play atonal music. Until 1918, therefore, the 
harmonica was looked on as little more than a 
toy. That year, however, the chromatic har- 
monica first appeared, graduating the lowly 
“mouth organ” into the class of a true musical 
instrument, one that can not only modulate but 
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One look at the first “C” with the C-sharp in 
the hole immediately beneath it would give the 
uninitiate the idea that here was chaos indeed! 


* On the actual instrument this looks like one row of 
holes from the outside. The division into two is In 
the interior mechanism. 
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Caravan,” the “Hildegarde Show,” the “Jack 


Smith Show,” “Texaco Star Theater,’ and the 


“Chesterfield Show.” During World War II, 
he was much in demand for Red Cross Rallies, 
War Bond Drives, and the March of Dimes. 

Mr, Sebastian gave a New York recital in 
Town Hall, then was engaged as soloist with 
the Rochester Civic Symphony, the N.B.C. Or- 
hestra and the Radio City Music Hall Sym- 
phony. The list has grown now to include the 
symphony orchestras of Loutsville, New Orleans, 
Fort Wayne, Toronto, Kansas City and New 
York. His first performance with the Cleveland 
Symphony aroused such enthusiasm that he was 
ecalled for a second performance that same 
summer and has been re-engaged since. A solo 
recital tour proved that he-—and the harmonica 
—had arrived. 

Proof of the growing acceptance of the har- 
monica as a musical instrument worthy of taking 
its place in the family of symphonic instruments, 
is shown in the interest that Mr. Sebastian has 
stimulated among outstanding modern com- 
posers. Norman Dello Joio and Ernest Bacon 
have dedicated harmonica compositions to him. 
George Kleinsinger’s “Street Corner Concerto” 
was introduced by him with the Boston Pops 
Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler. 

Between July 17th and 27th when the sooth 
anniversary was observed of the founding of 
the world’s first harmonica factory in Troes- 
singen, Germany, Mr. Sebastian was guest of 
honor and chief soloist. 





For in an ordinary harmonica this would mean 
the two notes C and C-sharp would be sounding 
together, as well as the D and D-sharp and the 
E and F! In the chromatic harmonica, however. 
such cacophony is avoided by an ingenious de- 
vice. A lever (see arrow at right of harmonica) 
allows the player to “shift gears” between the 
rows, throwing first one and then the other 
into audibility, in fact. making impossible the 
simultaneous sounding of both. By means of 
this lever and the shutter it regulates, the har- 
monica becomes, to all intents, two instruments 
exclusive of each other yet interchangeable with 
split-second rapidity. In fact, the player can 
actually trill between them! When the lever is 
pushed out, the lower row (C-sharp scale) is 
shut off. When the lever is pushed in, the upper 
row (C major scale) is shut off. By shifting the 
lever back and forth, the player is thus allowed 
complete chromatic through _ three 
octaves—or, as is the case with the longer in- 
strument such as John Sebastian uses, through 
four octaves. Here is an instrument, then, quite 
as versatile in range, tone-color and dynamics as 
many of the wood-winds, and certainly richer 
than any of them in chordal possibilities. 


coverage 


Tone Color 


The chromatic harmonica’s tone color has an 
over-the-hills-and-far-away quality pointing back 
to its ancestor, the Pan's pipes. Held at the !ips, 
hands cupped around it, it gives the player the 
sense, more perhaps than does any other instru- 
ment, of being able to get what he wants when 
he wants it. Its range, whether three octaves 
{starting from Middle C) or four octaves (from 
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low E below Middle C) allows it to benefit from 
the vast literature of violin music, as well as 
from much woodwind and vocal music. 


Force and Finesse 


Breath is the motive power on this instrument. 
‘Bowing of the breath” is the way John Sebastian 
describes it. However, though the parallel be- 
tween violin bowing and breath outlay is particu- 
larly intriguing—the breath must be hoarded to 
make it do for several notes or blown out on a 
single tone in order to get back into the “indraw” 
—there is a marked difference between the har- 
monica’s use of in and out breathing and the 
violinist’s use of up and down bowing. The 
violinist’s bow may sound any note both on 
“up” and. “down” while the harmonica player’s 
breath automatically changes pitch at the turn 
from “out” to “in”: he breathes out, for instance, 
to sound G and im to sound the A a tone above it. 
The harmonica player must thus plan his breath- 
ings with a nicety unknown to the violinist in 
calculating bowings. In a word, breath is to 
him both motive power and tone designator. 
John Sebastian tells me he sometimes remembers 
an entire composition in terms of intake and out- 
lay of breath. 

Another point: the harmonica player, since he 
must always be in readiness for both indraw and 
outlet of breath, must keep his lungs in a half- 
filled state. True, to make for smoothness of 
exhalation, the nose is often used as an escape 
valve for unused air. But breath taken in neces- 
sarily means tone. The act of breathing must 
therefore be regulated with finesse. Air to the 
harmonica player is as carefully harvested as it 
is lavished by the accordion player. 

Breath is by no means the harmonica player’s 
only concern. The tongue is as busy as a poli- 
tician’s during a campaign tour. It not only 
shuts off notes, but provides, by its movement, 
chord accompaniment. The throat is employed 
in a gargling effect for one type of tremolo. 
(Eddy Manson’s name for it is the “palate roll.”’) 
The growl is used with sliding notes in the more 
jazzy type of harmonica playing and the throat 
can also provide a very beautiful vibrato, in the 
lower registers. 


To Amplify the Tone 


The hands holding the instrument have some- 
thing to do with another type of vibrato, and 
they provide as well a “resonance chamber,” by 
forming a cup about the instrument. Moreover, 
by their position, tones are colored to sound like 
oboe, clarinet, flute. In dance orchestras this 
ability of the harmonica to simulate other in- 
struments is utilized to the full. 

Composers naturally got excited about this 
wind instrument which could play in double 
stops, and started writing music for it. At first. 
their works bore little relation to the possibilities 
and limitations of the chromatic harmonica. The 
player’s constant need to measure and manipu- 
late his breath supply, the significance of “blow” 
and “draw” notes, the chordal complexities, were 
overlooked. Much of what was written turned 
out therefore to be unplayable. 

At this point Mr. Sebastian decided to give 
them a helping hand. He made a chart telling 
just what the instrument could and could not 
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do. We note from it the four-octave chromatic 
harmonica has a range of: 


Ib 








with two additional semitones possible above the 
highest C. All octaves are possible, and all 
thirds, with the exception of: 











The following fourths, fifths, sixths and sevenths 
are possible: 
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The following chords are possible in any posi- 
tion on the instrument: 





and the following cadences are also possible in 
all four octaves (in “blow” tones): 
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as well as these chord tonguings: 
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The following trill combinations can be executed: 
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(Note: all of the above apply also to the three- 


octave chromatic harmonica, starting from 
Middle C instead of low C.) 
(Continued on page thirty-seven) 
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7RUMPET 


TALK 
by Dan Tetzlaff 


“~~ 





HE trumpet graduated from military, municipal and festive use to 

the refinement of indoor, orchestral surroundings during the seven- 

teenth century. Monteverdi wrote for five trumpets in his opera 
“Orfeo” (1607). The experiment of this much brass in an orchestra com 
posed mainly of strings with harpsichord was not successful; however, fifty 
years later when oboes, flutes, horns, and bassoons were added, the trum 
pet was a welcome voice, and indeed almost immediately assumed a com- 
manding position. For almost a century it was used in all sorts of bold, 
bravura passages—solos or obbligatos in the high register. In his great 
choral works. Bach writes the trumpet in unison with many florid 
soprano chorus parts. Bach often wrote for three trumpets. The two 
high parts were called clarion; they were elaborate and melodic, and 
called for playing in the instrument’s top octave. The third part, called 
principale, was lower and simpler. It is interesting to note that in our 
times, principal signifes the first, or top-voiced player. 

TRUMPET GUILDS 

Orchestral three-part writing was not something new, for it had 
heen developed in the fanfares and heralding played by municipal trum- 
peters from watch tower positions. Medieval trumpeters, like the men in 
other trades and professions, united in groups called guilds for the pur- 
pose of developing and protecting their skills. A modern likeness would 
be an exclusive bugle corps. There is no denying the guilds were eflec- 
tive groups; their members developed trumpeting to a point declared 
“impossible” by men of succeeding generations. Like the great Italian 
viol makers, these Germanic trumpeters took their secrets with them, 
leaving but little behind for modern museums and libraries. 


TRUMPETS IN EARLY ORCHESTRAS 


Two trumpets was the normal number in the first balanced orchestras, 
the same as for the other winds. In operatic or choral works, however, 
another pair—or just the third trumpet—was often added. Haydn used 
three trumpets in “The Segsons,” Weber used four D trumpets in 
“Euryanthe” and “Oberon,” and Mendelssohn used three C trumpets in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Bach and Handel wrote mainly for the trumpet in C or D. How- 
ever, in the “Brandenburg Concerto No. 2,” Bach calls for the higher 
F trumpet. Later, Mozart requisitions the E-flat trumpet. Instruments 
in B-flat and F became common still later, and in turn were followed by 
their “close cousins” in B, A, and E. As the trumpet could produce 
only a fixed series of notes, it was necessary to build instruments, or 
“crook” them, 7. ¢., make it possible for them to play in any of several 
keys by inserting various lengths of tubing into the main pipe at one 
of the U bends. Modern instruments are never altered beyond a semi 
tone, but the old ones, of necessity, were probably altered as much as 


a third, or sometimes more. 


THE HARMONIC SERIES 


We are, of course, discussing the natural trumpet. (Valves do 
not appear until 1815.) Natural trumpets, and bugles, can play only the 
notes of the harmonic series. These so-called “bugle notes” are: 


= 
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Almost everyone is familiar with numbers two to eight of the series, tor 
they are considered to encompass the normal range of the instrument. 
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Fewer people know that No. 1, the fundamental tone of the instrument 
(often called “pedal tone”) is there, and is possible for the players with 
very flexible lips. Its coarse sound, and the difficulty in producing it 
gives the fundamental a most limited musical value. 

Those who have heard such outstanding contemporary high note | 
artists as Maynard Ferguson or the late Al Killian know that the trumpet | 
can ascend on up as far as another octave or more if played by one with 
extremely developed power. Yes, that is D above “double high C,” and 
all of these notes can be played “open.” 
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Note in Figure | and Figure 2, the pitch, and the interval relation- 
ship of each tone. The black notes are false to our modern scale in | 
the way indicated above the note. The eleventh harmonic, written F, | 
appears in ancient music both as F-sharp and F natural, it being possible 
to “lip it” nearly in tune either way. The intonation of all the rest of the 
higher harmonics is governed really more by the lip than by the instrument. 

To produce the above sounds, without valves, you would need a C 
trumpet about four feet long—and a very, very good embouchure. Play- 
ing the series as written on the open B-flat trumpet would be an almost | 
equally difficult feat, but of course the notes would sound a tone lower, | 


or in the key of B-flat, not C. 


On the modern valve instrument, the harmonic series is possible on | 
each of the valve combinations. Above is a chart of the “open notes.” 
which as we note sound in the key of B-flat. The second valve gives 


the series in A: 
first valve—A-flat 
first and second valves—G 
second and third valves—G-flat 
first and third valves—F 
first, second and third valves—E 
If you keep all three valves of your modern B-flat trumpet depressed, | 
you have a trumpet in E. Now pull out the tuning slide as far as possible. 
This gives you E-flat. Next extend all the small valve slides, and you 
get down to low D. Now you have a facsimile of the natural trumpet 
in I) as was used in Bach’s day. 
Put on your best “high note mouthpiece” and see how many har- | 


monics you can play. 











This is the harmonic series in D concert. Trumpeters must think up, 


and transpose up a whole step. 

Try to play through three octaves. Forget No. 1, the pedal tone, and 
start with No. It you can climb to No. 18, you are a “Maynard 
Ferguson eight half-steps lower.” If you get No. 16 you are playing the 
same as written high E for the B-flat trumpet, and that is still an accom- 
plishment to be proud of. If the limit of your ascent is the regular 
“high C,” you can still get the fun of playing up to the sixteenth open | 
have a friend who plays double horn. The B-flat part of 


tone—if you 
Your eighth 


that instrument is exactly twice as long as a trumpet. 
harmonic, then, and his sixteenth, will sound the same pitch, so, if 
you can fit a cornet mouthpiece to the lead pipe, you can play between | 
No. 8 and No. 16 without having to practice any further lip exercises. 
You would be playing Figure 2 an octave lower, and playing as if the 
horn were a sort of narrow bore B-flat bass trumpet. 
Now think of your playing value to the old trumpeter’s guild. If 
you could play up to the sixteenth or eighteenth harmonic on the low 
D trumpet, you would be the “prima donna” of the guild; you would | 
play all the high clarion parts in the festival fanfares, and the solo parts | 
If you could play to only the eighth har- | 


in Bach’s cathedral orchestra. 
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scale and the way this trumpet plays. 
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register, and flexibility with control, my 















advice is to try the new Courtois!” 


Courtois trumpets, cor- 
nets and saxophones are 
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Antoine. Courtois, Paris, 
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COURTOIS BRASSES, for all their 
reputation, are not as 
costly as you might im- 
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brasses. 


cluding deluxe case and 
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monic or so, you would play principa!, and content yourself with providing 
1 good firm “bass tone” to the trumpet trio. 
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By OTTO CESANA 


In the previous installment you were required to make a Trio and 
Piano Accompaniment arrangement of the chorus of a popular song, 
Looking over some assignments I find that students encounter most 
trouble with the bass part. The general over-all advice is that the bass 
move from an upper to a lower note. This is the normal movement of 
a bass and should be pursued assiduously unless an insurmountable 
problem arises; then a common sense craftsmanship should prevail. 
Incidentally, when the bass moves as indicated previously, the notes en- 
countered will generally be tonic and fifth, then fifth and tonic. 

The bass is the most difficult part to write in an arrangement, but 
the student should not become discouraged. Time and perseverance can 
overcome all obstacles. 


LESSON NO. 2. RANGE OF THE INSTRUMENTS 


As this is the proper place to discuss the range of the various instru 
ments, below is a chart showing the written range and the actual sound 


of the various instruments. 
Only those instruments which are used in the average dance com 


bination are discussed. 
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While the above represents the almost maximum range of the 
various instruments (unusual performers being able to extend these 
ranges considerably), the student is advised to stay within several tones 
of the above limits. 

THE ORCHESTRA 

The size of the orchestra with which we will work will be as follows: 

Three violins, two E-flat alto saxes (change to B-flat clarinet ad _ lib.), 


one B-flat tenor sax (change to B-flat clarinet ad lib.), two B-flat trum- 
pets, one trombone, one bass, one guitar, one drums, one piano. 


THE FIRST CHORUS 


After the trio and piano accompaniment has been written the next 
step is to arrange the first chorus. This is usually in ensemble for the 
first sixteen measures, saxes and strings for the next eight, and ensemble 
again for the last eight, which, of course, should include a suitable first 
ending. (Incidentally, the introduction will be discussed later. Now we 
want to follow through with the material we have at hand.) 


THE SCORE 
The first step is to make a six-line concert score. (See the following. ) 
On ordinary twelve-line paper you can get two systems containing six 
measures each. 
VOICING—ENSEMBLE 
The voicing for the first ensemble chorus is as follows: 
THREE VIOLINS 
Play the trio an octave higher. 
THREE BRASS 


Play the trio as written. (When the melody carries the trombone to 
a too high register, the brass may be written in “open” position.) 
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THREE SAXES 
The tenor plays the melody an octave lower than the first trumpet. 
The two altos play the two harmony notes above the tenor. (Same 


notes as trombone and second trumpet when brass is playing in close 


harmony. } 
TRIO SOLI 


When only the sax or brass section alone plays the melody, then that 
particular section plays the trio as written. The strings play an octave 
above when the saxes take the melody and remain tacet when the brass 
alone is playing. 

Below is a concert score of the trio and piano accompaniment example. 


Stoal® with fool 





Exercise—Make a First Chorus concert score of your Trio and Piano 
Accompaniment. Write on one side of the paper only. 


Copyright, 1958, by Otto Cesana, International Copyright Secured. 
All rights reserved 








The Violin Babitz 
- - - Babit 
(Continued from page twenty-two) 
grows into the advanced stage. To do this the teacher must be self- 
effacing as regards his own bow grip, and teach a grip which has medium 
characteristics. 

In order to avoid peculiarities in the gripping of the bow, care should 
be taken not to over-emphasize the role of the index finger and the middle 
finger. Any system which teaches that one of these fingers is the chief bow 
gripper and bow controller teaches not a universal truth but merely a 
prejudice of the teacher. In the normal gripping of an object, the hand 
does not naturally press one finger continuously more than any other 
but rather holds the object with more or less equal pressure of the fingers 
opposite the thumb. Some people naturally hold the index finger opposite 
the thumb, some the middle finger, some between the two. The teacher 
should determine which type his student is, permit him to hold the bow in 
his natural manner and encourage the equal pressure of all the fingers. 

With such a beginning the student should be in an advantageous 
position, after a few years, to start experimenting with various points of 
contact, knowing that his hand is free to develop its natural bent without 
the need for overcoming a peculiar grip which might interfere with 
his choice. 

The professional who is seeking to improve his grip by experimenting 
with different contacts should remember that his own grip has become 
set in peculiar ways and that only a very small leeway exists for changing. 
The shifting of one-sixteenth of an inch one way or another may prove 
too much of a change. Then again—it may reveal unexpected possi- 
bilities for improvement. 
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JIMMIE WEBSTER, FAMOUS GUITAR TEACHER and M. C., 


is creator of the amazing “touch system” of guitar playing which 
reverses completely all 
usual fingering methods. 
But in one guitar matter 
he agrees all the way with 
other guitar “greats.” “My 
new Gretsch Synchromatic 
Guitar with MIRACLE 
NEC K is the fastest, easi- 
est playing guitar I’ve ever 
handled.” Send for the 
FREE GRETSCH GUITAR 
GUIDE that gives you 
valuable information on 
the choice, care and play- 
ing of guitars, and also 








CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


This can be a tough stretch on an ordinary 


guitar, even for Jimmie Webster's agile ‘ . . 

fingers. But the slim, slim GRETSCH describes Jimmie Web- 
MIRACLE NECK literally gives his fingers ster’s “touch system.” 
extra length, makes playing a real pleasure. Address: Dept. IM 852, 


Try this chord on your own guitar now— 

then visit your Gretsch dealer and try it The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. 

on the new Miracle Neck guitar. You'll be . 

amazed at the difference! Co., 60 Broadway, Brook 
lyn 11, New York. 














“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 
Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 
Built — Backed by Factory 
Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “‘Celeste,”’ etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 














STEEL GUITARISTS — The Alkire Tuning 


gives you amazing TECHNICAL SPEED plus all full chords! Complete course 
ready for home study. Now used and highly recommended by many lead- 
ing teachers, professionals and amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 








EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Of the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 


SECOND DAY 


NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY — SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


June 10, 1952. 

The session is called to order at 
10:00 A. M. by President Petrillo. 

The Committee on Law reports 
through Chairman Repp. 

RESOLUTION No. 2. 
LAW 

WHEREAS, The _ Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Federation 
does not uphold local autonomy in 
adopting laws requiring members 
to attend set number of general 
meetings before they can become 
eligible for nomination and election 
as local officers, delegates to the 
National or State Conventions, etc., 
and 

WHEREAS, It is a known fact 
that active members attending 
regular general meetings are better 
qualified to serve as officers or dele- 
gates, since they are currently in- 
formed on local activities and recog- 
nition of members’ problems and, 
therefore, are in a better position 
to introduce and promote structural 
changes in both local and national 
laws; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That local 
autonomy be upheld by the Interna- 
tion Executive Board on local elec- 
tion laws pertaining to the above. 

The committee report is unfavor- 
able. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted 

RESOLUTION No. 3. 
LAW 

WHEREAS, A three-year mini- 
mum on the time limit for preferring 
charges or filing claims often makes 
it difficult for Trial Boards of locals 
to settle charges or claims satisfac- 
torily due to length of time elapsed, 
and 

WHEREAS, The time limit for 
the preferring of charges or filing 
claims should be left to the discre- 
tion of the individual locals; there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the last 
two words of Article 12, Section 32, 
be changed to read “ninety days.” 

The committee report is unfavor- 
able. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 5. 
LAW 
WHEREAS, Many local unions in 
the Federation have a_ seasonal 
business (three or four months a 
year), and 
WHEREAS, Because of this, 
these locals have an overflow of 
transfer members during these sea- 
sonal periods, thereby causing great 
hardship and difficulties for both 
the local member and the transfer 
member; therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That any 


local union of the American Fed- 


30 . 


eration of Musicians may enjoy the 
privilege of restricting the total 
number of transfers permitted to 
be placed on deposit with the local 
union on a quota basis of 10% of 
the total number of members of the 
local union. 

The committee report is unfavor- 
able. 

Discussed by 
Local 655. 

The unfavorable report of the 
committee is adopted. 


Delegate Wayner, 


RESOLUTION No. 4. 
LAW 


In compliance with Article 28, 
Section 4, we herewith submit a 
resolution to be presented at the 
Convention at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, this next June 9, 1952. 

The resolution has to do with the 
increase in Executive Board Mem- 
bers and is as follows: 

WHEREAS, The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has in the past 
ten years had a large increase in 
membership resulting in increased 
work of its officers, and 

WHEREAS, The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has for many 
years set aside one member of the 
Executive Committee from Canada, 
thereby recognizing the feasibility 
of our members being represented 
by national or regional districts, and 

WHEREAS, Increasing the num- 
ber of Executive Committee Mem- 
bers from five to seven would be but 
a meager expense to the Federation, 
and 

WHEREAS, By the nomination 
and election of delegates from desig- 
nated districts would be more rep- 
resentative of the entire member- 
ship, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That Article 8, 
Section 1, of the Constitution under 
OFFICERS be amended to read as 
follows: The officers of the Federa- 
tion shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
elected at large, and an Executive 
Committee of seven members elected 
from designated districts, these dis- 
tricts to be: District No. 1, to be 
known as the Northeastern District 
and to include all locals in the states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land; District No. 2, to be known as 
the Central District and to include 
all locals in the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin; 
District No. 3, to be known as the 
Southeastern District and to include 
all locals in the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, that part of Louisi- 
ana that is in the jurisdiction of 
Locals 174, 496 and 538, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico; 
District No. 4 to be known as the 


Northwestern District and to in- 
clude all locals in the states of 
Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana 
and Wyoming; District No. 5, to be 
known as the Southwestern District 
and to include all locals in the states 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico 
and that part of Louisiana that is 
in the jurisdiction of Locals 116 and 
425; District No. 6, to be known as 
the Western District and to include 
all locals in the states of Washing- 
ton. Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, California, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Alaska; District No. 7, 
to be known as the Canadian Dis- 
trict and to include all of the locals 
in Canada. The executive member 
from Canada may be designated as 
special representative of Canada, at 
additional compensation to be de- 
termined by the Executive Board. 


BE IT RESOLVED, That Article 
8 Section 1 of the Constitution, 
under OFFICERS, be amended to 
read as follows: “The officers of 
the Federation shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secre. 
tary, Treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee of seven members 
elected at large, with the proviso 
that one member of said Executive 
Committee must be a resident of 
Canada, and who may be desig- 
nated as Special Representative 
for Canada, at additional compen- 
sation to be determined by the 
Executive Board. Collectively, these 
officers shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Board. 

The committee report is unfavor- 
able. 


Discussed by Delegate Ernie 
Lewis, Local 771, and Chairman 
Repp. 


The unfavorable report 1s adopted. 


cael 





INTERLUDE AT THE CONVENTION: Dale Hendry (left) and Bob 
Guterriez (right) receive congratulations from President Petrillo on 
winning musical scholarships for further study in Hollywood en clarinet 


and drums, respectively. 
Santa Barbara Boys’ Club. 


Collectively these officers shall con- 
stitute the Executive Board.’ 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That all other Articles or Sections 
of same in conflict with this resolu- 
tion be amended to comply with 
same. 

The committee reports the resolu- 
tion unfavorably. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 1. 
LAW 

WHEREAS, The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has in the past 
few years increased its membership 
tremendously, with the result that it 
has also increased the work of its 
officers, and 

WHEREAS, The American Fed- 
eration of Musicians has in the past 
years elected only five members at 
large to the Executive Committee, 
one member of which must be from 
Canada, and 

WHEREAS, Increasing the num- 
ber of Executive Committee mem- 
bers from five to seven would be 
but a meager expense to the Fed- 
eration and at the same time give 
the rank and file membership more 
representation on the Board; there- 
fore, 


Their scholarships were awarded by the 


The following communications are 
read and ordered spread on the 
minutes: 

James C. Petrillo, President, Ameri- 
can Federation Musicians, Con- 
vention Headquarters, Hotel Car- 
rillo, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kindly convey to all officers, 

assistants and delegates, my high 

regards and best wishes for a suc- 
cessful convention. Please believe 
me, I deeply regret being unable to 
attend this convention. 

J. W. PARKS 


James C. Petrillo, President Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, Care 
American Federation of Music- 
ians Convention, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

My best wishes for a successful 
meeting; regards to all the dele 
gates. 

ED. S. MOORE. 


James C. Petrillo, American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, Hotel Carrillo, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Cordial greetings to you, your 
officials and delegates, from British 
Musicians Union and International 
Federation of Musicians. 
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James C. Petrillo, President 
American Federation of Musicians 
Convention Headquarters 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

My son’s graduation this week 
prevents my attendance at the Con- 
vention; best wishes to the officers, 
delegates, friends, Mr. Cohan and 
members of the location committee, 
and especially my _ co-delegates, 
Messrs. Chapman and Ambler, for a 
most successful convention. 

NICHOLAS A. NARDUCCI, 
President, Local 319. 





American Federation of Musicians 
Convention, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Aloha and good luck to the offi- 

cers and delegates of the conven- 

tion, from Local 677, Honolulu. See 
you in Hawaii soon—if not, sooner. 
Sincerely, 
B. PETERSON, 
RAY TANAKA, 
JOHN AKAKA, 
ALVIN K. ISAACS. 





The Committee on Good and Wel- 
fare reports through Chairman 
Stokes. 

RESOLUTION No. 12. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 

WHEREAS, Although the travel- 
ing scale for Ice Shows compares 
very favorably with the scales of 
other types of entertainment, never- 
theless no provision is made in the 
Constitution for additional rates to 
be paid to key men. Inasmuch as 
these men bear the brunt of the 
musical accompaniment of shows 
of this nature for the reason that, 
due to high costs the promoters of 
these shows do not carry more 
than four or five men, and rely on 
local orchestras to provide the rest 
of the musical accompaniment, the 
scale should provide that these key 
men should receive at least $10.00 
per week in excess of the scale set 
out in the Constitution; now, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
President be instructed to make 
the necessary revision to the Con- 
stitution. 

The committee report is unfavor- 
able. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 10. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 
WHEREAS, Present territories 
and jurisdictions granted to the 
various locals of the A. F. of M. by 
the Federation have in many in- 
stances outgrown their original 
boundaries as a result of increased 
population and rapid expansion of 
cities, towns and suburbs over the 
intervening years, and 
WHEREAS, Locals who were 
originally given large areas in the 
early years of organizing the A. F. 
of M. have in certain cases found 
themselves with territories beyond 
successful policing geographically, 
due largely to fast growing condi- 
tions beyond their control, and 
WHEREAS, As a result of this 
natural change in conditions over 
the years, non-union activities have 
mcreased considerably in jurisdic- 
tions of several locals not able to 
cope with these changes occurring 
regularly in the musical field be- 
cause of spread-out territories, and 
WHEREAS, These non-union 
units and other resultant conditions 
are a constant threat to adjoining 
locals with smaller territories be- 
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cause it sets up a “no-man’s” land 
between locals, especially where it 
is too far out for one local to police 
but is on the borderline of the ad- 
joining local who cannot police that 
particulcr area because it is not 
located in their jurisdiction, and 

WHEREAS, Many locals are now 
at a disadvantage in employment 
opportunities and proper policing 
of A. F. of M. policies because of 
limited territories and large mem- 
berships; thercfore, 

rE IT RESOLVED, That this 
Convention go on record as recom- 
mending that Traveling Represen- 
tatives, or a committee appointed 
by the President, be authorized to 
make a study of and/or investigate 
all present jrrisdictions of locals, 
requcsting s1me for the purpose of 
rea’‘ocntion or redistribution of 
their territories where legitimate 
facts and figures geographically 
and otherwise are presented by the 
loczls concerned and which war- 
rant such changes. 

FURTHER, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That if this resolution is adopted 
by the Convention the International 
Executive Board be empowered to 
make these changes where neces- 
sary for the good of the Federation. 

The committee report is favor- 
able with the recommendation that 
the resolution be referred to the 
President. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





The committee reports Resolu- 
tions Nos. 11 and 14 together. 


RESOLUTION No. 11. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 

Proposed resolution pertaining to 
Article 20, Section 2-A through Sec- 
tion 2-D. 

WHEREAS, The pay scale for 
traveling musicians on [ce Shows 
has not been adjusted in several 
years, and 

WHEREAS, There has been a 
considerable cost-of-living rise in 
the past few years due to inflation- 
ary processes of our economy and 
the present world conflict, and 

WHEREAS, Income taxes have 
risen several times in those years 
with a possibility of a -future rise, 
along with social security taxes 
and other taxes such as excise 
taxes on consumer goods, thereby 
reducing take-home pay, and 

WHEREAS, Costs of transporta- 
tion and hotel accommodations 
have increased, and 

WHEREAS, brother musicians in 
local jurisdictions in some cases 
receive a wage in excess of the 
traveling scale presently in force 
for musicians who travel with ice 
shows; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That a study 
be made of the Ice Show scale for 
traveling musicians and that the 
factors presented be taken into 
consideration in this study, and a 
pay raise be recommended and put 
into effect as soon as possible. 





RESOLUTION No. 14. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 
WHEREAS, The scale for Ice 
Capades, Ice Follies, and all similar 
ice shows has not been raised for a 
considerable period, and 
WHEREAS, The cost of living for 
musicians traveling with these pro- 
ductions has increased, and 
WHEREAS, Several locals have 
scales for these productions which 
are higher than the scale set by the 


Federation for traveling musicians, 


and 

WHEREAS, There is no provision 
in the present scale zoverning these 
productions for an cssistant leader 
or librarian, or for arranging and 
copying, and 

WHEREAS, Most productions of 
this nature carry assistant leaders, 
and because there is no provision 
for librarian services, arranging, or 
copying, assistant leaders are com- 


pelled to render these’ services 
without receiving remuneration; 
therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That Section 

2 of Article 20 be repealed and the 
following schedule be substituted: 
A—When playing week stands, 8 
performances or less (excluding 


Sundays): 

Per man $165.00 
Assistant Leader 200.00 
Leader 236.50 


B—When playing broken weeks, 
i.e, when company shows in 
more than one town in a given 


week: 

Per man $176.00 
Assistant Leader 220.00 
Leader 258.50 


C—Additional performances during 
week (excluding Sunday): Pro 
rata. 

D—The price for each Sunday per- 
formance and for each _ per- 
formance when the engagement 
ends with a fraction of a week, 
known as single performance 


price: 

Per man $22.00 
Assistant Leader 27.50 
Leader . 33.00 


E—Acting as librarian (assembling 
and breaking down books, mark- 
ing cuts, cutting and pasting, 
but no writing of any kind) in 
addition to playing or conduct- 
ing: 

Per week 

F—Arranging: 
Not more than 10 parts 

per score page $3.00 
Not more than 18 parts 

per score page 4.00 
Not more than 25 parts 

per score page 5. 
More than 25 parts, 

each additional part 

per score page ; 
Adding parts to an existing ar- 

rangement, or orchestrating 

without score: 
Per 12 staff page $1.10 
A score page shall consist of not 
more than 4 bars of music per 
page. 

G—Copying orchestra parts: 

Single per page $ .60 
Copying double stave parts: 

Per page $1.20 
Copying orchestra parts on any 
kind of reproduction paper, 
double the respective rates. 

A page shall consist of not more 
than 12 staves per page. 

The committee recommends that 
the resolutions be referred to the 
President. 

The committee recommendation is 
adopted. 


$25.00 


RESOLUTION No. 13. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 
WHERLAS, The type of enter- 
tainment presently being offered 
by Ice Cycle Shows has changed 
considerably and includes presenta- 
tions such as “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” “The Student 
Prince,” etc., and 


WHEREAS, The vocal parts of 
these productions are taped with- 
out orchestration, and 

WHEREAS, The leader is re- 
quired to use head phones and con- 
duct the tape recording and the 
orchestra, in order that perfect 
synchronization may be achieved; 
now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
remuneration to the conductor 
should be increased accordingly, 
and that the matter should be re- 
ferred to the International Presi- 
dent to make sure that the con- 
ductor receives the due reward. 

The committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the 
President. 

The recommendation of the com- 
mittee is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 15. 
GOOD AND WELFARE 
Submitted by A. F. of M. Local 

64. 


WHEREAS, New members 
initiated into the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians are often 
confused regarding the union move- 
ment, it being difficult to give said 
new members a clear and undis- 
torted picture of the Federation 
and its many benefits, and since the 
Federation magazine does not 
reach new members until a con- 
siderable time after initiation so 
they may become familiar with the 
Federation and its principles, and 

WHEREAS, The future of the 
labor movement depends on new 
members, properly instructed; 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Federation issue printed, illustrated 
leaflets portraying briefly and 
pointedly the advantages of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
and membership therein, to be 
handed by the Secretary of each 
local to new members upon their 
initiation. 

The committee report is favor- 
able. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 





The Committee on Measures and 
Benefits reports through Chairman 
Ringius. 





RESOLUTION No. 6. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, Organized labor 

throughout the United States and 
Canada has been making every 
effort to reduce the working week 
to 40 hours of five days, and 

WHEREAS, Traveling musicians 
have, until quite recently, been 
obliged to work a seven-day week, 
and 

WHEREAS, The Federation in 
the past little while has made 
changes whereby the six-day week 
is effective in most engagements, 
and 

WHEREAS, It is logical that the 
Federation should be consistent in 
these matters; now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That in all 
sections of the Constitution where 
the words “seven days a week” 
appear, that these should be elim- 
inated and that no man should be 
required to work more than six 
days per week, Sundays excluded, 
and that the President be instructed 
to continue to make these changes 
as agreements, which already in- 
clude them, expire. 
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The committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the 
President. 

The recommendation of the com- 
mittee is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 7. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
We, the undersigned, members of 

Local 187, A. F. of M., wish to sub- 
mit to the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians the 
following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, Business Agenis of 
locals often experience difficulty 
in making 10% Surcharge collec- 
tions due to lack of proper identi- 
fication, and 

WHEREAS, The lack of proper 
identification sometimes results in 
payment to unauthorized persons, 
and, 

WHEREAS, Proper identification 
would at all times assure payment 
to authorized collectors;  there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That a uni- 
form identification card for Busi- 
ness Agents be made available to 
all locals of the A. F. of M., and 
that a picture of the card be printed 
in the “International Musician.” 

The committee reports the reso- 
lution unfavorably. 

The report of the committee is 
adopted. 


RESOLUTION No. 8&. 
MEASURES AND BENEFITS 
WHEREAS, Declining member- 

ship rolls has decreased the amount 
of dues collected by locals, and 

WHEREAS, Locating the annual 
Convention on either the East or 
West Coast makes it expensive 
for small locals to send delegates, 
and 

WHEREAS, These small locals 
wish to participate in these Con- 
ventions; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That every 
effort be made by the Location 
Committee to locate Conventions 
in the central part of these United 
States. 

The committee reports the resolu- 
tion unfavorably. 

The report of the 
adopted. 


committee is 





MEMORIAL SERVICE 
The service is conducted by Vice- 
President Bagley. 
Musical numbers by string en- 
semble, all members of Local No. 
308, personnel and instrumentation 


as follows: Henry Cantor, Con- 
ductor; Stefan Krayk (concert 
master), Henry Schwab, James 


Campiglia, Jr., Joy Aarset, Laurie 
Jacobsen, Fred Cianci, violins; 
Desmond Kincaid, Gwendolyn 
Smith, violas; Lois Lemon, Ann 
Havakorst, ‘cellos; Louis Silva, 
John Siel, basses. 
(1) Come Unto Him 
(From the Messiah) Handel 
(2) Andante movement for violin 
from Concerto in G Minor 
Vivaldi 
Stefan Krayk, soloist 
(3) Pastorelle Symphony 
(From the Messiah) 


Handel 


FAREWELLS 

Our annual Memorial Service is 
at hand. Each year we scan a new 
list of those who in the preceding 
year have paid the last debt to 
nature. Father Time, like the old 
sexton, continually “gathers them 
in.” The past twelve months have 
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taken from our rolls a group of 
notables, concerning three of whom 
I will speak. 

The masterful mind of Victor 
Hugo has told us: “To think of the 
gloom is a serious thing. We be- 
lieve that a perpetual remembrance 
of the Tomb is proper for the liv- 
ing. On this point the priest and 
the philosopher agree. WE MUST 
DIE. The abbe of La Trappe 
answers Horace. To mingle with 
one’s life a certain presence of the 
Sepulcher is the law of the wise 
man, and it is also the law of the 
ascetic. In this relation the ascetic 
and the sage tend toward a com- 
mon center.” 


JAMES V. CAMPIGLIA, SR. 


For the first time a convention of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians is in Santa Barbara. Less 
than a month ago our host, Local 
No. 308, experienced a major loss. 

James V. Campiglia, Sr., violinist 
and leader, for many years Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Local No. 308, 
delegate to former conventions and 
delegate-elect to this convention, 
had been looking forward with 
pleasant anticipations to greeting 
you all in his home city. He 
passed away suddenly May 13, 1952. 

Born May 25, 1880, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, he came to Cali- 
fornia in 1913, and through all the 
years that followed was prominent 
in the musical atmosphere of this 
lovely place. He appeared in the- 
aters, fiestas and innumerable 
other engagements, in addition to 
making kindly visitations to hos- 
pitals and other institutions. An 
esteemed friend, his worth was long 
ago established in my mind when 
I came into this jurisdiction on a 
number of occasions by direction of 
the President of the Federation. 

Beloved as he was by his own 
people, he cannot be better eulo- 
gized than to use the words of 
Brother Harry Chanson, President 
of Local No. 308, who said: 

“It is so difficult to eulogize a 
person who has given so many 
years of service without thought of 
himself and the effort involved. The 
late James V. Campiglia, Sr.’s, life 
for the last ten years has been al- 
most completely wrapped up in the 
interest of the members of Local 
308. The greatest fault that we 
could ever find with him was his 
over-conscientiousness in regard 
to his union duties. Yet, under 
such conditions, he never lost a 
friend; he gained them. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the 
many favors Jim did to his fellow 
members that were not included as 
duties of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
It always seems unfortunate that 
we can only appreciate how much 
we have lost after the loss has 
taken place. James V. Campiglia, 
Sr., will never be forgotten by the 
myriad friends he made, not only 
in the union, but for the union.” 

To the family of our deceased 
brother and to the members of 
Local No.’308 we record our grief 
at his going, and extend to them 
all our sincere sympathy. 

FRANK CAROTHERS 

Francis King Carothers, cornetist 
and conductor, was born at Cam- 
eron, Caldwell County, Missouri, 
August 24, 1868. He died in Mon- 
rovia, California, January 8, 1952, 
in his 84th year. He had been a 
Life Member of Local No. 47 since 
January 28, 1936. 

Concerning his youth, little is 
known, nor am I informed as to the 


circumstances of his musical educa- 


tion. But in early life he was a 
“Trouper” and traveled with var- 
ious organizations—one of them 
Phinney’s Band—for several sea- 
sons. He lived in Chic zo for a 


while and on reliable authority one 


engagement there was in the or- 
chestra of the Bijou Theatre. A few 
Summers also were spent with the 
famous “Tent City Band” of the 
late Henry Ohlmeyer, at Coronado 
Beach, California. 

He married in 1905, settling in 
Kansas City where he became Sec- 
retary of Local No. 34. He served 
as delegate to several conventions 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians and at the one held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, during May, 1914, was 
elected President of the Federa- 
tion and occupied that office for one 
year. June 16, 1915, he affiliated 
with Local No. 47 and fixed his resi- 
dence in Monrovia, California, 
where he taught the High School 
Band and directed its concerts in 
Monrovia Park, also at Glendora 
and Covina nearby. In World War 
I, he was a bandmaster at the Army 
Camp in Arcadia. 

Early in the 1920’s he was elected 
Business Representative of Local 
No. 47, remaining in that position 
several years. Later he was ap- 
pointed General Secretary of the 
allied International Unions in the 
Moving Picture Studios, continuing 
there for over a decade. Advanc- 
ing age and ill health compelled re- 
tirement long ago. 

In his prime, Frank Carothers 
was no ordinary man. Tall—erect 
—broad-shouldered—always well 
groomed—he was the kind one 
would look at more than once. He 
had marked ability and understand- 
ing, not only in the musical profes- 
sion, but in the general labor field. 
His knowledge and capacity grew 
with experience and he did much 
for labor. Personally honorable 
and honest he gained and held the 
respect of all who knew him. 

Funeral services at Monrovia, 
January 10th, were the end of the 
story. Interment was made in 
Inglewood Park Cemetery, to the 
south of Los Angeles and near the 
Pacific Ocean. 

CHAUNCEY ALLEN WEAVER 

Chauncey Allen Weaver was born 
on a farm among the hills of Ark- 
wright, Chautauqua County, New 
York, May 17, 1868. The first 18 
years were lived there but he dis- 
liked agriculture—loved music and 
was a dreamer. In his teens he 
played bass drum with bands and 
orchestras of the vicinity. 

September 4, 1886, Chauncey ar- 
rived in Iowa Falls, Iowa, to live 
with an uncle—Silas Weaver— 
lawyer and one-time Justice of the 
Iowa Supreme Court. After two 
terms in High School he went to 
North Dakota and taught a country 
school for three years at $40.00 per 
month. Thence to Webster City, 
Iowa, where he was domiciled with 
another uncle—A. A. Weaver, Su- 
perintendent of Schools—and at 
22 received his High School 
diploma. Legal studies followed 
and five months later came admis- 
sion to the bar in State and Federal 
Courts. Marriage with a High 
School teacher—Miss Ida C. Cooper 
—was the next step and the prac- 
tice of law was begun in the office 
of Senator D. C. Chase. He was 
now playing cornet with the Web- 
ster City Band. Enlisting for the 
Spanish-American War in 1898, the 
Army surgeons rejected him. 


During the farm days he had 
written articles for the local press 
and that field was re-entered, 
Lafayette Young, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Des Moines Capital, 
attracted by his writings, offered 
Chauncey a job. Changing his 
home to Des Moines, from 1899 to 
1914, he wrote some of the ablest 
editorials appearing in that paper. 
“Lafe” Young was a power in Re. 
publican politics both in Iowa and 
the nation. He had nominated 
Theodore Roosevelt for  Vice- 
President of the United States and 
at one time was appointed U. §. 
Senator to fill a vacancy. Young 
got the credit for the articles but 
Weaver wrote them. He also com- 
posed many orations delivered by 
Young. 

This episode over, came private 
practice and for a time Brother 
Weaver was interested ir the life 
insurance business. January 1, 
1919, he was appointed Assistant 
City Solicitor of Des Moines and 
for 17 years was appointed and re- 


appointed by seven succeeding 
mayors. He was highly qualified in 
municipal law, especially that 


branch which treats of the liability 
of cities for negligence. Many ap- 
peals were won in the Supreme 
Court where his briefs attracted 
wide attention and were models of 
good law and sparkling humor. 

In private practice again. His 
last notable case was one wherein 
a poor woman had been injured on 
the streets of the city and was de- 
nied redress in court. After a long 
struggle in the Supreme Court, the 
case was sent back for retrial and 
damages were granted in a con- 
siderable sum. It was a cause 
celebre in the Hawkeye State, but 
I doubt if he received anything sub- 
stantial for his services. He was 
like that—and could not take much 
money for himself from anyone. 
Illness finally terminated the law 
practice. 

During the years of the legal 
career Chauncey continued in mu- 
sic, playing bassoon in Des Moines 
theatres—also at times acting as 
music manager for playhouses. A 
member of the Iowa State Band, he 
appeared also with the Za-Ga-Zig 
Temple Shrine Band and _ other 
organizations. 

Brother Weaver was an orator of 
the florid school which, at the time 
he came into the world was at its 
zenith. With him speaking was @ 
refined art. His memory for great 
lines was prodigious. Deliberate— 
a master of wit and pathos—run- 
ning the full gamut of poetry and 
prose — the inventor of striking 
phrases—and with a _ vocabulary 
matching all this, his colorful word 
pictures will long be remembered. 
Many here will recall his tribute to 
our late President Emeritus, Jo- 
seph N. Weber, which I read to you 
last June in New York. So far as 
I know this was his last oratorical 
creation. 

His first appearance at a conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Musicians was at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in May, 1911, representing Local No. 
75. He did not come to Omaha in 
1912 but was at Toronto in 1913. 
There he gave a performance which 
may be remembered by two or three 
delegates now present. Chicago, 
Toledo, Des Moines and _ several 
other cities wanted the convention 
for 1914. The Committee on Loca- 
tion reported unanimously in favor 
of Chicago. Weaver arose, moved 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





Cat. No. 
104—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
ye used in place of any regular 
maior, minor, and 7th chords.... .50 
216 eng h TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full anal- 
eory and many examples..$1.75 
105- GRANSPOSING CHART, § chang- 
ng music to all keys $1.00 
103—CHART OF MODERN CHORDS, 
204 practical 9th, 1lith and 13th 
hords ..... .....$1.00 
102— HARMONIZATION CHART, 372 
ways to harmonize any melody 
DIO scacicénstamaesnstniigebincniddabinareane $1.00 
—CHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet music chords 
747—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
hrases for any chord combina 
tions ... eseeee ° $1.00 
41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
rclu sding special exercises to 
ice transposing aft sight 
743-— ‘CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
3s fill-ins, background for cor- 
rect improvising, etc. * $1.25 
850—LATIN - AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
Authentic versions of the 39 ~— 


$1.50 


popular rhythms and how 

play Latin-American instr = °st. 25 
635—MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 64 

pages of musical terms a 





MUSIC TEACHERS 


321—CHORD CHARTS, chords are 
spelled out in letters, good for 
| instruments. 12 Charts eoveee92.00 
320—POPULAR PIANO  TEAC.AING 
cou RSE, how to teach breaks, 
uns, bass, transposing, improvi- 
sat on by sheet music chords. 
Used by successful teachers in all 
States. 40 popular song C. 





$5.95 





PIANISTS 


209—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 
TIONS, in all popular keys... $1.00 
210—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 pro- 
fessional runs on all chords........$1.00 
211—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
popular keys .- $1.00 
107—ACCORDION BASS GUIDE, ex- 
plains all bass buttons and notes 
contained in bass chords.... 
217- ped TO PLAY MAMBO PIANO 
OLOS, including authentic solos 
as illustrations $1.00 
218—FROM PIANO TO "ACCORDION— 
A rapid, thorough 100 - page 
course with special emphasis on 


the Bass Keyboard ........csseseee2 93-50 





ADVANCED THEORY COURSES 


634—HARMONY, by Walter Piston. An 
up-to-date 350 page text with 
582 written out examples..........$6.00 
636—COUNTERPOINT, by Walter Pis- 
ton. This is considered the best 
textbook on the subject..............$6.00 
429—ORCHESTRATION, by Cecil For- 
sythe. The most complete text 
available with hundreds of actu- 
al score examples........... $8.25 
639—SCORE READING. 71 actual score 
xtracts covering 28 composers 
from Bach to Stravinsky............. 
219—PIANO TECHNIC, analyzing the 
secrets of advanced technique 
problems. A scientific 120 page. 


COUSSC aacscnseccceecencceecenscerseseresseereenees 





GUITARISTS 
742-—GUITAR CHORDS, over 300 


chords in diagram as well as mu- 
sical notation. Also includes cor- 
rect fingering, guitar breaks and 
transposing instructions ....... seccee SU OM 


ORGANISTS 


108—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 
IE ntininitesieetinntins 50 
530—-HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
— on of amusing tri ck imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists .75 
DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sounds : 75 
— Money-Back Guarantee on Everything — 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
FREE CATALOG 


Walter Stuart Music Studio 
1227-A Morris Avenue, a 2 








Union, 
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Where They Are Playing 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


Barron plans to organize his own 
fifteen-piece band for television 
shows. 

The Danny Dunne Quartet, 
featuring Bill Kane at the piano, 
continues indefinitely at Happy’s 
Cabaret in Brooklyn. The out 
fit includes also Cy Shepard on 
drums, timbales, and vibes, and 
Stan Magram on trumpet. Danny 
doubles on bass and conga drum 

Mary Lou Williams offered 
a number of radio, theater, “nd 
resort dates due to the success of 
her “Caravan” and “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas” Joan 
Ford, attractive club date artist, 
expects a screen test in the very 
near future. 

The Teddy Charles trio held 
over at the Wigwam. The combo 
is also doing a thirteen-weck tele- 
vision show, “Fun in Fashions,” 
over WPIX ... Bass player Louis 
Barrero appearing with Pepito 
Lopez at the Arcadia Ballroom 

. Clarinetist Sam Most joined 
the Shep Fields orchestra... Elliott 
Lawrence at the Paramount The- 
atre where he opened on July 23rd. 

Clarinetist Owen Engel, one of 
Paul Whiteman’s ABC-TV Teen 
Club winners and a former ABC 
page, will go into the Arcadia 
Ballroom with his own band 
September Illinois Jacquet 
booked at the Birdland for Au- 
gust 7th to 13th, changing loca- 
tion to Carr’s Beach in Annapolis, 
Md., on August 17th, 

MIDWEST. Lucio Garcia and 
his rhumba band 
still at the Chez Paree in Chicago 
where he opened on July 13th... 
Buddy Johnson plays the Club 
Riviera in St. Louis, August 30th 
to September 6th... The O’Brien 
and Evans Duo into the Turf 
Lounge in Austin, Minnesota 

. Joan Shaw and Blues Express 

Orchestra featured at the Ebony 


Club in Cleveland, Ohio, August 
11th to 17th. 

Talented Marie Patri, _organ 
stylist, at the Tick Tock Tap in 


Sheboygan, Wis. . .. The Turney 
Gibson trio appearing nightly at 
the Elms Hotel in Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. The trio includes 
Turney Gibson on violin, piano, 
and vibes, Jack Kennedy on 
guitar and vocals, and Fred 
Farrar on bass Dayse Mae 
Gaylord, Hammond organist and 
pianist, is completing her fourth 
year at Yonker’s Tea Room in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and has signed 
for an indefinite stay. 


WEST. Gwen Bari, singer and 
Pianist, now appearing 
at Abbott’s famous Back Stage in 
San Fernando Valley. She plays 
the classics as well as popular 

. Spike Jones and wife Helen 
Grayco set to play the Flamingo 
Hotel in Las Vegas, August 7th 
to 20th, and the Construction In 
dustries Exposition and Home 
Shows of California at Inglewood, 
August 22nd to September Ist 

. Cymbalom virtuoso Michael 
Somogyi held over for an in- 
definite period in the Sky Room 
of the Desert Inn in Las Vegas 


The Tyrolean Troubadours en- 
tertaining for the third consecu- 
tive summer at Old Vienna Gar- 
dens in Los Angeles on week-ends 
and filling in with casual jobs 

The Startones now going into 
their third month at Sherman’s 
in San Diego, Calif. . . . Charlie 
Ross, pianist, left the Castle 
Los Angeles and is now appear- 
ing at the Brass Rail in Santa 
Monica, California . . . The 
Downtowners Trio at the My, Oh 
My Supper Club in Derby, Colo- 
rado, indefinitely. 


Ivory Joc Hunter on a series of 
one-niters in Texas ending on 
August 11th at the Empire Room 
in Dallas ... Danny Doane do- 
ing long run engagement at the 
Cijsango Club in Dallas. 

ALL OVER. Saxophonist Irv- 
ing N. Shalfi, 
who is by day the owner of 
Gordon Personnel Agency in 
New York City, now filling in 
his spare evenings with music 
dates at St. Albans Naval Base 

Bill Jackson, pianist, appears 
regularly on week-ends at the 


Elks Club in Topeka, Kansas. 


Bill Stanton and his Gentlemen 
of Note are currently playing the 
Dome Lounge in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. After the end of their 
run here they make their way 
through Texas and Nevada with 
locations and one-niters. 


The Drifters are starting their 
third three-month engagement at 
the Paul Bunyan Club in White- 
fish, Montana. The Drifters fea- 
ture Eunice Roberts on piano, 
Evelyn Volkman on violin, Joe 
Fisher on guitar, Byron Pember 
on bass, Loyall Muier on vocals 
and guitar, and Johnny Reming- 
ton on banjo and vocals. The 
Drifters also do a half-hour radio 
show every Wednesday. 


yOU'LL KNOW wn TON 


WHEN YOU 
HEAR IT! 


35% MORE 
CARRYING 
POWER... 


Lm 
| OIRECTONE 


DIRECTONE is an exclusive 
patented feature designed 
to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
accordion at any price, try 
one of the DIRECTONE 
models featured by your 
local dealer. 


foctory-built, 
Costelfiderde, 
itely 


Crucianeli have 


‘DIRECTONE 


PANCORDION 
INC. 


DEPT. B-852 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











When you write to an advertiser, 


mention the International Musician! 
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ing. Try a Deru Reed . 
H. CHIRON CO., INC. - - 


DERU REEDS 


and CLARINET 





When a player asks his dealer for DERU REEDS, 
he is certain of getting a dependable reed. He 
knows that inferior reeds cause him trouble in play- 
. and convince yourself. 


1650 Broadway, New York City 


** Speciale °° 
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SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM 8S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















ARRANGERS 
STUDY WITH 


(a) Dictionary of 7-Part Chords 
(b) Musical Psychology 
(c) Orchestration 


153 West 57th St., New York City 


DR. MAURY DEUTSCH 


VETERANS ELIGIBLE — FAMOUS COURSE AVAILABLE NOW IN 9 TEXTS AT $1.00 EACH. 
(d) Arranging |! 
(e) Arranging I 
(f) Arranging Hl (j) Instrumentation 

PRIVATE — GROUP — CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION — VETERANS ELIGIBLE 
(Opposite Carnegie Hall) 


(g) Psychological Associations 
(h) Voicing by Acoustics 


Circle 6-5568 








LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments 
make your own arrangements of “hot"’ breaks 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other kevs, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds 


335 East 19th St. 











Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
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the maga- 
NOW! tho EMCEE ™2: 
Contains original material 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 

EMCEE, Desk 11 

P. O. Box 983 





Chicago 90, til. 





Official 
Proceedings 


(Continued from page thirty-two) 


that the name of Des Moines be 
substituted for that of Chicago and 
so championed his motion with a 
magnificent speech, that the dele- 
gates voted overwhelmingly for Des 
Moines. He never missed a con- 
vention after that—attended 37 
in all—the last at Houston in 1950. 

In San Francisco, 1915, he was 
elected a member of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board and con- 
tinued in that position until 1947 at 
Detroit, when he was retired as an 
Honorary Member of the Board for 
life with full salary. He had long 
before been designated an Honorary 
Member at Large of the Federation 
by a previous convention. He was 
also many times a delegate to the 
conventions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in the counsels of 
which he attained an _ excellent 
reputation. His “Over Federation 
Field” articles in the International 
Musician are a memory for decades 
past. 

Returning to Des Moines after 
the 1947 convention he began to 
show the toll taken by the years. 
His wife had died and he was alone. 
He removed to a hotel for a time 
and just before passing away had 
spent more than 16 months in a 
Home which gave him special care. 
While there, doubtless realizing the 
situation, he wrote the following 
lines: 

“We're growing old! 

Yes. growing old! 

’Gainst Father Time we must not 

scold. 

The forward look brings forth 

no tear. 

We face the future without fear. 

We know that ‘cross that near- 

by sea, 

The very BEST is yet to be, 

Thank God! We'll meet our host 

of friends, 

Sometime—Somewhere— 

When parting ends.” 

With all his talent he was simple 
and unaffected. A man four-square 

without deceit or guile—a Chris- 
tian gentleman. Thackeray said 
that “next to excellence is the ap- 
preciation of it.” Chauncey was 
excellence. We all appreciated him. 

And now it seems appropriate to 
repeat the lines he so often used: 

“We are of such stuff as dreams 
are made on and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep.” 

He passed from us February 15, 
1952. He sleeps as gently as he 
lived. 

Vice-President Bagley reads the 
names of those who have passed 
away since the last Convention. 

J. Elmer Kruse, Local 3; Henry 
J. Becker, Local 14; Roy H. Flaaten, 
Local 18; Fred N. Joiner, Local 34; 
Francis (Frank) King Carothers, 
Local 47, former President Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians; Alex- 
ander C. A. Meyer, Local 47; Ed- 
ward H. Schultz, Local 68; John B. 
Ragone, Local 74; Chauncey A. 
Weaver, Local 75, member Inter- 
national Executive Board 32 years; 
August C. Gronau, Local 111; Perry 
J. Dillon, Local 118; Nick Fescina, 
William Schmauch, Local 139; An- 
gelo Purpura, Local 142; William 
Couling, Local 145; Louis Paige, 


Local 151; George Bowser, Local 
160; William Grahndorf, Local 205; 
Cyrus E. Wingard, Local 206; Mus- 
co C. Buckner, Local 208; Ralph R., 
Kelso, Local 230; William Apple. 
yard, Local 236; Frank A. Davidson, 
Local 256; Oliver H. Payne, Local 
278; Thomas J. Vecchio, Local 291; 
D. Edward Turner, Local 297; Jos- 
eph Fairchild, Local 299; James 
V. Campiglia, Sr., Local 308; George 
E. Nagle, Local 325; Leslie M. Hart- 
man, Local 334; Albert Bowman, 
Local 367; Charles T. Hustwick, 
Local 390; Roy C. Seeley, Local 460; 
Joseph S. Repose, Local 510; Jo- 
seph Mancini, Local 514; Ivan © 
Faux, Local 605; Frank W. Baylor, 
562; Johnny Stephens, Local 652; 
Roy W. Singer, Local 655. 

At the close of the 
Service the Delegates 
silence for one minute. 

President Petrillo resumes the 
chair and announces that the 
special order of business is to be 
taken up. 


Memorial 
stand in 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


Vice-President Bagley is in the 
chair. 

The following are nominated: 
For President: 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, Local 10 


Petrillo resumes the 





President 
chair. 





President Petrillo expresses his 
appreciation for the continued con- 
fidence the Delegates have in him 
and states that he will serve as long 
as they feel it will be in the in- 
terests of the Federation. He then 
reviews the situation in connection 
with the 5% royalty on picture film 
for television and points out how 
important it is that this principle 
be retained. At the close of his re- 
marks he is heartily applauded 


For Vice-President: 
CHARLES L. BAGLEY, Local 47. 


For Secretary: 

LEO CLUESMANN, Local 16. 
For Treasurer: 

HARRY J. STEEPER, Local 526 
For Members of the International 
Executive Committee from the 
United States: 

GEORGE V. CLANCY, Local 5. 

HERMAN D. KENIN, Local 99. 

STANLEY BALLARD, Local 7 

CHARLES R. IUCCI, Local 802. 

WILLIAM J. HARRIS, Local 147. 


For Member of the International 

Executive Committee from Canada: 
WALTER M. MURDOCH, 

Local 149. 

CARMON T. ADAMS, Local 566. 


On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the full quota of seven 
delegates be sent to the Convention 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


9 
vo. 


For Delegates to the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor: 
EDWARD P. RINGIUS, Local 30. 
BIAGIO CASCIANO, Local 466. 
FRANK B. FIELD, Local 52. 
MRS. IDA B. DILLON, Local 689. 
GEORGE E. GALLAGHER, 
Local 143. 
ALBERT A. GREENBAUM, 


Local 6. 
HARRY J. STEEPER, Local 526. 
CHARLES L. BAGLEY, Local 47. 
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ROBERT K. HARVEY, Local 141. 





Rose, Charles Leon, Walter Wiita, 
Raymond Dawson, Frank LiVoisi, 





“PETE” KLEINKAUF, Local 140. 
HARRY A. POLLOCK, Local 388. 
STEVE GRUNHART, Local 116. 
GEORGE MOYER, Local 478. 

ED. CHARETTE, Local 406. eererene 


I. B. Peterson, Solomon Phillips, Jr., 
Charles L. Van Haute. 


PAUL SCHWARZ, Local 161. 
HERBERT MacPHERSON, 


I 1 86 ganization and 
Local 86. 


pointed: 
Chet Arthur (Chairman), Carl M. 


It is moved that an Election Com- ; 
worthy d Hinte, Lawrence R. Lambert, H. O. 


mittee of thirty be appointed to 
conduct the annual election. 


. ye > a ye - wile °cs +5 
The motion is passed. mangate, Frank Peila, Mrs. Simone 


A. McShanog, Howard R. Rich, Russ 
D. Henegar, Edward Keifer, Edwin 
L. Wilson, Michael Marchuk, Theo- 
dore Caldron, Harry L. Benson, 
Fred W. Stitzel, E. D. Lupien, John 
Andy Tipaldi (Chairman), Jack H. Addison, Lewis Knowles, Louis 
K. Cooper, Roland Kohler, Thomas Rosenberg, Hezekiah Oldwine, Mar- 
R. Nicastro, James Branca, Ted 2 O. Lipke, Ida Dillon 
Dreher, Clayton Dow, Stewart J. 
Wagner, William Miller, Grady 
Morehead, William O. Mueller, Jack 
Russell, Frank Hayek, Chip Essley. 
Eddie Texel, C. V. Tooley, L. S. 
Duke. Harry S. Damron, Victor 
Ricci, George H. Unger, Joseph P. 


With the Bandmasters 


(Continued from page ticenty-three) 


The following committee is ap- 
pointed: 
ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Announcements 
The session adjourns at 4:59. 


(To he continued 


the cities of Joplin, Carthage, and Monett to help the “Big Brothers” 
raise $22,000 for the care of delinquent children. 

Dr. Rinaldo’s efforts and activities in behalf of professional music 
in this area have had stout backing from Local 620 and its president, 
J]. Byren Fly. As a result, twenty-five professional musicians of Joplin 
are provided with employment, and the people of this district are learning 


to enjoy and appreciate good concert music. 


THE LUKENS STEEL BAND 

The Lukens Steel Band, made up of forty employees of the Lukens 
Steel Company of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, was organized in 1911. 
The band, which is directed by Charles Gates, is managed entirely by 
its own officers and is supported as a worthy civic project by the com- 
pany. An important part of all company functions, the band performs 
It is 


at their annual picnic for over 5,000 employees and their families. 
also featured in connection with home community celebrations, and 
gives local and out-of-town performances, the highlight of 1952 being a 
return engagement at the Ocean City Music Pier in Ocean City, New 
Jersey. William Wattai, a charter member, is still with the band today. 
THE ALLENTOWN BAND 

America’s oldest concert band, the Allentown Band of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, was organized in 1828, and for the past twenty-six years 
has been conducted by Albertus L. Meyers, formerly a cornet soloist with 
John Philip Sousa. 

The Allentown Band's current season, which opened on Memorial 
Day and will continue through the end of September, includes seven 
city concerts and two concerts for charity institutions sponsored by the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. Their out- 
of-town engagements, which average four and five weekly, will take the 
band to many parts of eastern Pennsylvania on a tour covering over three 
thousand miles, and highlighted by appearances at Lafayette College in 
Easton, the University of Pennsylvania Alumni Day in Philadelphia, and 
in Hershey Park, where the band has been an attraction for many years. 
They have already been re-engaged for 1953 for every engagement played 
thus far in 1952, 

The Allentown Band has full instrumentation for seventy musicians, 
and the minimum nunvber of men used for any concert is thirty-six. Their 
extensive library includes many concert band transcriptions of symphonic 
music, Soloists in the band are Berthold Wavrek, flute and piccolo, and 
4 tormer Sousa musician; James Betz, xylophone; Thomas Heinze, 
saxophone; Ezra Wenner, trombone; Stanley Moyer, cornet; and the 
[ niversal Male Quartet featured with the band, Edwin Kutz, Ray 
Haffner, Norman Flores, and Alfred Barto. Special arrangers for the 
band are James Betz and Charles Bernini. Earl Roth is the assistant 
conductor, and Lucien Cailliet, formerly of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra and currently of Hollywood, California, is an associate conductor. 
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John T. Whatley, Matty Franklin, 


The following committee on Or- 
Legislation is ap- 


Carciofini, Marcellus Conti, Carl De- 
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1 By Popalar Demand. BOOK No. 3 
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20 YEARS 20 HITS 


Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 


for Bh TRUMPET - 
Bb CLARINET - 





TROMBONE 
Each collection contains 20 world-famous popular standard hits, ! 
with easy arrangements by Jack Mason, including piano accompaniment. 
! Contents of cach book j 
1 @ BLUE MOON © AGAIN | 
! @ ELMER’S TUNE @ ALL 1 DO IS DREAM OF YOU | 
I @ HOLD ME © THE LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR | 
‘ ® RAIN © FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE f 
i @ AT LAST @ FOR ALL WE KNOW ! 
: © JOSEPHINE @ I'M NOBODY'S BABY l 
j © ‘SIBONEY © JUNE NIGHT I 
r @ TIGER RAG @ SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE | 
i © BE MY LOVE @ TOOT, TOOT, TOOTSIE! | 
1 © ROSE ROOM ® THE WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME | 
f Price $94.00 each I 


ROBBINS MUSIC foe) 420) 7-0010)) Mes yet rl ee 





PIANISTS 


Improve your playing 
by Broadwell Technique 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular Coordination and 
the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain proper keyboard habits can greatly 
improve your Accuracy, Technique, Memorizing, Sight-reading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and Time. Learn 
how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how memorizing and sight-reading are 
reduced to logical practice principles. The Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. 
Makes sight-reading a natural, rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not only in the 
improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improvements in technique, 
accuracy, sight-reading and memorizing, etc., become noticed improved mastery of skills 
such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the 
first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHER-PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional Pianists, reputable 
Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. These methods may be applied by the 
student who has had but six months of previou. piano instruction as well as by advanced 
students. The methods are as valuable to the player of popular music as to the classical 
prensa. The Broadwell Methods have been successfully used for over years by thousands 
of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon—No obligation for 
FREE BOOK—“TECHNIQUE” 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, DEPT. 110-B 
4046 N. Baldwin Park Blvd., Baldwin.Park, Calif. 


Gentlemen: : 
Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how | may quickly improve my Technique, 
Accuracy, Memorizing, Sight-reading and Playing. 


| understand there is no obligation. 

















PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music rotation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 








(Notes 1/3 actual size) 








































KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. | 








By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer..........$2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps .$1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


and Advanced 





Elementary 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered 





Postpaid — Cash with Order 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 





















KLIP-LITE 






| Superior full coverage music 
light. Cast alloy—3 models 
| Clips on any standard music 
| stand. If dealer can’t supoly 
| you — write... 


WIESE MFG. CO. 


804 Spalding 
Davenport, lowa - 
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NEW BAND MUSIC 


ITALIAN SYMPHONIC AND MILITARY 

MARCHES, price on application 

MODERN AMERICAN MARCHES, price 

$1.25 each. SAMPLE SOLO on request. 
LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 

55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 





PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 
For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, 





Lafayette, Indiana | 
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THE DAYTONA BEACH MUNICIPAL BAND 


On four nights each week during the summer season—Sunday, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday—the Daytona Beach Municipal Band, 
directed by Dr. Everett Allyn Moses, performs at the Bandshell and 
Amphitheater of Daytona Beach, Florida. This year marks Dr. Moses’ 
sixth season as conductor of this concert band. 

Summer tourists from all over the nation have been attracted to 
the concerts, which are spensored by the City Recreation Department. 
A diversified repertoire, including original compositions by Dr. Moses 
and other members of the band, has made for musical programs to 
suit all tastes. 

The band is made up of thirty-five musicians, all members of Local 
601, Daytona Beach, and includes nineteen woodwind players, fourteen 
brass men, and two percussionists. Instrumental solos, duets, trios, and 
quartets are featured along with a saxophone octet and ensemble. A 
vocal soloist is also presented at each concert. 

The Music Performance Trust. Fund of the Recording Industry has 
sponsored several winter concerts, and the success of these perform- 
ances has been so gratifying that the city is seriously considering under 


writing a regular winter serics. 


LOUIS 


DUTCH BAND OF ST. 





The bearded and moustached gentiemen pictured above make up the 
Dutch Band of Local 2, St. Louis, Missouri. This is the band that plays 
for all the home games of the St. Louis Browns. Seen left to right are: 
Russell Kammirmeyer, clarinet; Lloyd Shatto, tuba; James Friedeman, 
trombone; John Schnable, trumpet; and leader Eddy George, accordion. 


LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS | 


LOCAL 204 FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

More than 300 members and guests were present at Linwood Grove 
on May 12th to celebrate the golden anniversary dinner of Local 204, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Oscar J. Walen, Recording Secretary and 
past president, served as toastmaster for the occasion, introducing guest 
speakers Harry J. Steeper, International Treasurer; Leo Cluesmann, 
International Secretary; Luke J. Horvath, New Brunswick Commissioner 
of Revenue and Finance; and Judge Charles M. Morris, Sr. 

Originally chartered on June 24, 1902, with eleven members, Local 
204 now has an enrollment of 375. During World War I, twenty mem 
bers served in the armed forces, and this number was quadrupled in World 
War II. At present, the local has twenty-four members in uniform. 

Mr. Steeper congratulated the local on the respect which it enjoys 
in the eyes of New Jersey citizens, observing that the union was built 
Mr. Cluesmann called Local 204 one of 


on a good, solid foundation, 
Commissioner Horvath 


the strong locals and a credit to the organization. 
congratulated the members for the way they have stuck together through 
the years, and Judge Morris recalled his early days as a “torch boy” with 
the union, when his function was to hold the torch dipped in kerosene to 
enable the musicians to read their music, in the days when his father was 


a president of the local. 


DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
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Correspondence : 
or at Studio 
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EVERY musician 
should be able 
to arrange. 





They studied with Otto Cesana: 








Z Arranger — For — 

Z Herb Quigley Andre Kostelanetz 
Z Turk Van Lake Charlie Barnet 
Buddy Weed Paul Whiteman 


x * Tlow Abvadablle « 


Course in Modern Harmony $3.00 
Course in Modern Dance Arranging 2.00 


WOO 


OOM 


SO. WN 





Y 


Y Course in Modern Counterpoint 3.00 
% Noicing the MODERN DANCE 

%Y ORCHESTRA (150 Examples) 4.00 
Y American Symphony No. 2 (Score) 4.00 
Z Reminiscing 

ZY (Score with Concert Sketch) 1.00 
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OTTO CESANA 
29 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-1250 








FOR EASIER 
VALVE ACTION... 


HOLTON 


Veu Formula 
INSTRUMENT OIL 


“New Formula” offers: 
greater adherence — faster 
spreading — improved clean- 
ing action — longer-lasting 
“body"’— uniform consis- 
tency ... “non-drying’— 
reduces friction. 

At your Holton Dealer. 
With Handy Swab (25c) or 
Oil Resistant Dropper (30c). 


BUY IT AT 













MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





ELECTRIC 


GUITAR | 


7 ; ~*~ Y CATALOG 
i 3+ oem 


SUPRO & NATIONAL GUITARS 
éy VALCO MFG. CO. fn2sto"i Tet 





COMBO MAMBOS 


Five MAMBOS typically arranged for Trumpet, 
Tenor, Piano, Bass and Drums. Perfect for 
the small combo that wants to play the real beat. 
Easy to read and play and no vocalist required 
EXTRA!! 10 Typical Latin Drum beats 
** including Right-Hand Cowbell 
Technique and Left-Hand Off-Beats. 
ALL FOR $5.00. C.0.D. 50c Extra. 
Rey Mambo, 1524 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 





ACCOR DIONISTS 


Learn to read from piano music. Learn 
arrange for the accordion. Study 
HARMONY in 7 Thorough Lessons 
prepared especially for the Accordionist. De 
scriptive pamphlet free. Courtesy to teachers 


e 218 So. Highland Ave. 
John Leipold os Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Immortal Bohennan, an intimate memoir of 
Giacomo Puccini, by Dante del Fiorentino, 224 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.50. 


\nyone who stands in the least danger of 
becoming famous should cast a wary glance 
around over his acquaintances for potential 
writers. Because everyone these days—wives, 
colleagues, haberdashers, next-door neighbors, 
servants and policemen on the beat—are writing 
biographies. Now here is one by a_ padre, 
Puccini’s curate and his life-long admirer. 
Father Dante del Fiorentino is now a priest at 
St. Lucy’s Church in Brooklyn. Last year he 
went abroad to gather material for this book. 


payes. 


From such 
watered-down version of adventurings of a com- 


a source, one might expect a 


poser who created experiences in his daily life 
to parallel the plots of the operas he was cur- 
rentiy working on, and who celebrated each 
new success with some adventure-provoking 
gadget (a bicycle for La Boheme, an automobile 
for Tosca, a speedboat for his American debut). 
Just the contrary is true. Never did writer 
more artlessly admit the need for the full life 
on the part of genius, never was revelation more 
explicit, nor censure less crabbed. The great- 
ness of the man—‘He was so direct, so human, 
so spontaneous, so child-like and so averse to 
all shame and pretense”’—is made to cast over 
all he does its warmth and light. 

It is a life tragic in many of its aspects yet 
happy because Puccini made it so. Of the com- 
poser's love affairs and his librettos (both listed 
in Puccini’s private index, we fancy, under 


Book Notes 


By HOPE STODDARD 


éé 


“headaches”), of his travels and his  triends, 
Dante del Fiorentino writes with a simplicity 
that knows no subterfuge. [i the padre does 
not recognize any littlenesses at all in the man, 





it is just as well. By convincing us of Puccini's 
innate greatness, he makes plausible La Tosca 
and La Boheme and The Gul of the Golden 
West. 

Hugo Wolf, a comprehensive critical biogra- 
phy of the great Austrian composer of songs, 
by Frank Walker. 502 pages. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $6.50. 


If one is to emerge from this book with any- 
thing but a sense of tragedy one must re-evaluate, 
as its author does, concepts ot life and death in 
juxtaposition with art. For it human lite, its de- 
velopment and fruition, are alone significant, 
Wolf's career was the saddest, the most hopeless, 


of any in the category of artists. From the time 


the sixteen-year-old wrote triumphantly of his 
compositions, “I break away from all my models 
and follow a path of my own” to the time when, 
a year before his death at the asylum, at the age 
of forty-three, he cut off a conversation concerned 
with the art to which he had given his whole 
life with “loathsome music!"—his was a path 
directed tortuously yet irrevocably toward mental 
disintegration, 

However, reading the terse, unembellished 
yet deeply sympathetic account of the process 
herein presented, one does not brood on the ruth- 
less waste Nature indulged in at the composer's 
expense. For there are the songs to think of- 
still today as alive, as fervent, as pure as youth 
itsel{—the songs to which the author devotes 
rightly more space than to the story of the life so 
entangled and so distorted. 

“When I can compose no more you may throw 
me on a dunghill,” once said Wolf. “Instead,” 
writes the author, “they buried him beside 
Schubert and Beethoven, where, surely, he sleeps 
proudly and at peace. The tragedy of what he 
was and what he became, of the blithe and lovely 
spirit brutally soiled and broken, fades before the 
enduring worth of the work he did succeed in 
committing to paper—only a fragment, maybe, 
of the music he had it in him to write, if circum 
stances had allowed, but enough to ensure him a 
modest place among the immortals, in the 
hierarchy of musicians, and the grateful love of 
inarticulate humanity, for whom he sang of 
truth and beauty.” 

Such acceptance of values beyond life itself is 
the basis of this book. 





Harmonica — for 


Hobbyist and Virtuoso 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


A good workable chart, this, but it will get 
composers nowhere unless they keep in their 
mind’s ear the tonal texture of the harmonica 
itself. For one thing there’s that over-the-hills 
quality we spoke of. When Mr. Sebastian played 
Bart6k’s Roumanian Folk Dances at a concert, 
Josef Szigeti who was in the audience told him 
he felt he had heard them played for the first 
time as the composer (a friend of his) had really 
meant them to sound. Barték himself derived 
these tunes from melodies played by the country 
folk on shepherds’ pipes, whose windborne, dis- 
embodied sounds are the harmonica’s own 
double. 

Debussy’s Clair de lune (hear Manson play 
it!) is such disembodied luminous music as only 
this curious coalition between breath and reed 
could effect. That floating sound, unencum- 
bered by fuzz, wheeze, blur or scratch, is used 
by Milhaud in his Suite for Harmonica. The 
harmonica’s cascading rush of notes, its wide 
gamut of emotional shadings, its almost un- 
limited rhythmic possibilities, have been fully 
utilized by George Kleinsinger in his rollicking 
“Street Corner Concerto” and by Jean Berger in 
his Concerto for Harmonica and Orchestra. 
Smetana, Enesco—anyone with a trace of the 
gypsy in him—writes good harmonica stuff. To 
be convinced of this hear “Dance of the 
Comedians” from The Bartered Bride, thrilling 
in its running scales, in its arabesques, in its 
complex rhythms. 

The chromatic harmonica either in its three- 
octave or four-octave versions (these compare 
roughly with the four-stringed and five-stringed 
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double bass) has become a standard instrument 
for virtuosi, indeed for professionals of almost all 
categories. Eddy Manson emphasizes that it is 
the perfect instrument for cocktail groups. The 
combination of chromatic harmonica (ampli- 
fied), electric guitar, and double bass he con- 
siders ideal for the small intimate group. Piano, 
bass (or guitar) and chromatic harmonica is an- 
other excellent combination. Mr. Manson also 
points out that the regular dance orchestra (four 
or five reeds, five brasses, four rhythm and 
possibly strings) would benetit immeasurably 
through the addition of a chromatic harmonica 
(amplified) since it blends excellently with 
muted brass, as well as with woodwinds and 
strings, and could thus act as a sort of liaison in 


Fe 





Larry Adler, 
Pioneer harmonica virtuoso. 


strument, as well as provide novelty to the 
overall sound. 

Certainly the harmonica has long established 
its right to be heard in ensemble playing. Har- 
monica bands sprouted up all over the country 
after the first World War and have kept in the 
public eye ever since. The nucleus of these 
bands is the chromatic harmonica, both in its 
three-octave and four-octave versions. The 
polyphonia—this is a harmonica accentuating 
chromatic glissandos—is added for special effects. 
Rhythm and power mainstay of the band is the 
chord harmonica, an instrument with forty-eight 
different chords “built in the works.” It is 
about two feet long, incidentally, and is sup- 
ported by a sturdy cable-like cord around the 
player’s neck. Other harmonicas are included 
to produce exotic chords—for instance the D 
minor seventh, with a flatted fifth and an 
added ninth. The double-bass chromatic (range 
of the bass viol) is the bass of such a band. 

However, whether one thinks of the chro- 
matic harmonica as an instrument for the lone 
mountaineer, the schoolboy, the top-flight band 
member or the concert artist, one must concede 
it has become a stable and contributory member 
of the family of instruments. The Federation 
recognized it as such when, in January, 1948, 
Eddy Manson (already a member but as an 
arranger) was challenged to prove its worth. 
The Executive Board after listening to him play 
a concert including Bach’s Violin Concerto in A 
minor, “Polka and Danse Russe” from Shosta- 
kovich’s Golden Age and Debussy’s Clair de 
lune, conceded that here was true musician- 
ship expressed through a true musical instru- 
ment. Since then the skill of its many other in- 
terpreters and the inroads they have made in the 
professional field have justified them in this 


opinion. —Hope Stoddard. 
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PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 


















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 











® Available in 
Sheffield Stainless 
Steel and in Ebonite ' 
(Hard Rubber). i 


® Inquiries invited. 





GERG taRS'E N 
116 West 48th St.. New York 36 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
be:t and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes + Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 
# A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — "The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’. 
%& "Song Hits through the Years’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
Cory TODAY $1.00 
50¢ Edition Also Available 


A. RAY DE VITA 


Brooklyn. NY 





nitkerbocker Avenue 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this independent Profession 
AT HOME 


ir patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
I teaching-tuning 
earning and 
without know!l- 
on Model and tools 
ma granted Great 

hortage of tu makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE anc UNCROWDED field 
PIONEER SCHOO! iYEAR, G.I 
APPROVED Write for booklet 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
ll Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


9 JAZZ FOLIOS 22% ere: 
| Ad lib the mel- 
ene 4 h ody, arrange at 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib . any inst. 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs ... Be Bop system... $2 Send 
50c for C.O.D. Free circulars. 
WIN NEHER - . LAURELDALE, PA. 


a screntific 


hat simplifie 


free 














The Rockwell School d Tae 


Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 
Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsylvania 
State Board of Vocational Education. V. A. Contract. 
Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 
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Closing Chord 


B. W. (“BADDY”) COSTELLO 


B. W. (“Baddy”) Costello, a well- 
known member of Local 4, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, passed away early in 
July. He was very active in union 
affairs. He attended his first con- 
vention in 1903 and had attended 
most of the conventions since that 
time. He will be greatly missed by 
the members of his local and by 
those who have known him at the 
conventions. 





ARTHUR S. BOUTON 


Arthur S. Bouton passed away at 
his home in Cambridge, Ohio, on 
June 17th after an illness of four 
months. Borp in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, in 1868, Bouton learned the 
hat trade as a young man, playing 
clarinet as a side-line. In 1909 he 
established his own hat business in 
Fort Worth, Texas, at the same time 
continuing with his music. He 
joined Local 72 in that city in 1915. 
In 1941 he retired to his former 
home in Cambridge, Ohio, where 
he resided until his death. Surviv- 
ing are his widow and two sons, 
Arthur L. of Columbus, Ohio, and 
Arnot A. of Hartman, Arkansas, also 
a member of Local 72. 


HAROLD B. RAMSEY 


Harold B. Ramsey, well-known 
theater vaudeville drummer and di- 
rector of the Shrine Drum and Bugle 
Corps in Dallas, Texas, died on May 
26th after suffering a heart attack. 
Mr. Ramsey, who was a member of 
Loc¢al 72, Fort Worth, Texas, since 
1913, and 147, Dallas, was 
fifty-eight years old. Surviving are 
his wife, daughter, sister and mother. 


Local 


MORRIS LEWIN 


Morris Lewin, a cellist in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for twenty- 
four years, died suddenly on June 
23rd in Philadelphia at the age of 
fifty-nine. A native of Kiev, in the 
Ukraine, Mr. Lewin was educated 
in the Imperial Conservatory in that 
city before coming to the United 
States in 1913. He joined the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra and was 
a member of its cello section for 
several seasons before he became as- 
sociated with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in 1928. For many years 
Mr. Lewin divided his time during 
the summer between his farm near 
Phoenixville and playing in the 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra. 


Where and when, in the region 
Beyond space and time 

Shall we hear their music again? 
In the Ever-Living, 

Where sound the eternal chords. 


Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 
(Continued from page six) 


Ciro's Restaurant, Maurice “Red” 
Pollack and Sandy Scott, Owners, 
Miami Beach, Fla., $4,285.60. 

Hyman Friedman, Savannah, Ga., 
$50.00 

Model Shows, Inc., 
Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Savannah, Ga., $60.00. 

Cal Shrum, Springfield, 
$2,593.57. 

Bud Mills. 
$500.00. 

Upton Rountree, 
Ky., $100.00. 


David Endy, 
Manager, 


Illinois, 


sJeech Grove, Indiana, 


Bowling Green, 


George Saxon, Alexandria, Louisi- | 


ana, $650.00. 

Marjery Fielding Hayles and her 
School of the Dance, Springfield, 
Mass., $230.00. 

Fogarty’s Club, and John F. Fo- 
garty, Owner, Bay City, Michigan, 
$1,700.00. 

El Rancho Club, and John Wesley, 
Biloxi, Miss., $2,100.00. 

John Antonello, Kansas City, Mo., 
$500.00. 

Benjamin Bonito and 
Burco, Jersey City, N. J., $1,945.31. 

Park Terrace, George Gunning, 
Owner, Brooklyn, N. Y., $26.00. 

Boston Harbor Cafe, Mr. Casey, 
Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y., $240.00. 

Esquire Lounge, Nick Thomas and 
Robert Namen, Akron, Ohio, $2,075. 

Lindsay Skybar, Phil Bash, Own- 
er, Cleveland, Ohio, $229.00. 

Stevens Brothers Circus, and Rob- 
ert A. Stevens, Mgr., Hugo, Okla., 
$1,398.30. 

Ozark Supper Club, Portland, Ore., 
and 908 Club, Seattle, Washington, 
$2,450.00. 

Rainbow 
Pflaum, Lane, S. 

Tony Von, Austin, Texas, $240.00. 

Bert Mitford, Toronto, Ont., Can., 
$3,875.00. 

Mr. LaChance, Quebec City, Que- 
bec, Canada, $3,000.00. 

Rendezvous Club, Frank Caruso, 
Owner. Fairbanks, Alaska, $283.00. 


Ferruccio 


Gardens, and Andrew 


D., $200.00 





THE DEATH ROLL 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Frank L. 
Wise. 


Bloomsburg, Pa., Local 727 — 
Frank H. Hower. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—W. H. 
Mumler. 

Chicago, I1l., Local 10—B. “Doc” 
Brenson Berendsohn, William G. 
Kriegelstein, Gerhard Worthmann. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Mrs. 
Maude C. Biringer, Stephen Fuzy, 
Herbert J. Voges. 

Danville, Virginia, Local 112— 


Charles Wesley Jackson. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Simon P. 
Bachman, James L. Greenwald, Ed- 
win T. Jacobs. 

Elizabeth, N. J., 
Haller. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Ellis 
Carroll. 


Local 151—-Chas. 


Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
Tom Moore. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 


C. E. Acheson, Frank A. Carta, Elea- 
nor S. Cassidy, Ted H. Henkel, Jack 
V. Lantz, Dr. Ezra I. Lax, Edward 
F. Reed, Pete Tarantola. 
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Finest Quality Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 







£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 





BROS. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 











} Enjoy a Steady, Secure Income 


3 LEARN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIR 


Q In America’s Oldest Trade School 
» 


q Earn a good living in a respected 
trade by learning this life-long skill. 
+ 
Send for FREE Catalog. 
NEW YORK séxcot 
SCHOOL 
Founded 1881 
An Endowed, Non-Profit Institution 


> 316 East 67th St., New York 21, N. Y. 














MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
made. List FREE 

WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 





Meriden, Conn., Local 55—Warren 
Bye, Santo Malavenda. 

Miami, Florida, Local 
Maxon. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—George 
Heller. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406 
—Joseph Gariepy, Edgar Herring, 
Harry Luzi. 

New Orleans, 
Henry Michaux. 

New York, N. Y., Local 8s02— 
Eugene Battaglia, Mario Bertuzzi, 
Carl Bursteil, Daniel Manso, Henry 
Pfau, Herman Schotter, Pete A. 
Cavallo, Benno Delson, Mahlon H. 
Foster, Frank J. Lapetina, Sidney 
C. Davis, Bob Grant, Giovanni Gia- 
quinto, Philip Pemlein, Andrew 
Voss, Laczi Yedla, Max Dorff, Jacob 
Eisenkramer, Joseph Grauso, Oscar 
Harney, A. Heller, John W. Kirby, 
Gustav Massmann, Charles R. Wen- 
zel. Henry Bradley, James V. Fior- 
vanti, Gabriel J. Simeoni, Margaret 
Schwagerl, Fred Taylor. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 
Stella. 

Peoria, Illinois, Local 26—Harry 
E. Bay, Kenneth M. Houck. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
William E. “Elmer” Vincent, Hugh 
Knox, Melvin I. Hertz, Mike Geraci, 
Mrs. Josephine Brown, Raymond W. 
Clow. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Kenneth Good, J. G. Wilkings. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


655—Roy 


La., Local 174— 


70 — Urban 
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CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 















ChOR VI, TRGIG  ccccsesccocoszesctsscess = 763 
Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agency ..............cc000 2512 
Artists Corp. of Ameri $244 
Dempster, Ann .... 176 
Finn, Jay wakendede: Se 
Federal Artists Corp. 5091 
ES SS Pe 
Harry S. Tay 262 
Herring, 3302 
Lee Soble Age n 232 
Lening, Evelyn, Agen y. 741 
Montague, Percival 8S. 922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, 

S els Lloyd Tite 


Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agencey ........... 788 
HIYA OS 7a 

B, SDRMEB Je ccceeee 
tafs son, Ted, Agency . 
INET. scuatectacsustencetinnce : 





Lara, 
McbDaniels, R. P. 








Pollard, Otis E. 
Roberts, Harold Will Eo 
Nk eee 5152 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
OCR.  FRGD  sensdacennciessertccaitnnsicnsvnsenens 778 
San Diego 
gee 3919 
San Jose 
gl ee: Re alansuedeceaaiii 5895 
TEs CIEE, Siiicicknissensatacctpiciahiniinnse . 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William ... 139 
Grand Junction 
BRN UGT Bhs: The sctacicciccsssssce 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry .............0.ccc00 50 
Rex Orchestra Service 1386 
Bristol 
I, TRIIED cniitnvitnierietttontcdinciin eiesonesscnmisnn 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings ......... 1037 


East Hartford 


American Artist Association 3469 











Hartford 
Doolittle, Don . 1850 
McClusky, ‘rhorp ka « oe 718 
New England Entertainment 
antladicmaniineniceihicacn 4580 
Music 
Recording Co. 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ............... Bpbacaateaatal 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) ............... anaes: ae 


New London 
Thames Booking Agency 
Snitkin and Frederick J. 


(Donald 
jarber) 





Stratford 
UCR, DUNNE TI. scccapsecesaccssnccocnarciensoes 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Ine. ........0.... 339 
EMMAPTe, TUahOs .cicisecceseccosesce . 323 
Mayhew, Aubrey L. 5601 

FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale 

CRamibertin, Gee. Fi. <ncccccccssscsesessassees 4103 

Jacksonville 
Associated Artists, Inc. ccc 3263 
; Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ........c. 3400 


Miami 
Chrisman Productions .. 
Mason, Lee 
Steele Arrington, Inc. 









Miami Beach 


Interstate Theatrical Agency ........ 2914 
De Castro Theatrical Agency 
(August De CastTro) n.ecccccccccescscccee 322 


1952 


icenses Revoked 


Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
PI: Dias. Ts ciccesinsacsicctcnsiveninicapanisnaeaiis 2691 
West Palm Beach 
Bquire, LM Wee Me cccccscerssnsescsscreccaes 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Di immicks ASEPMCCIOIG onccasscccconsccsseocsscccss 4842 
Joe Minnick 
IG. Ai a IS. Kpicstenisirirctndeccoicsrntindats 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
I ID ciicacesakecansaesiiblitinctnnicdntassciane’ 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
TROT ccsiicdsccemctinataiianaiintinns 4 3240 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
SO, “EE sccsctcvmmiiancmaneiess 1280 
Centralia 
SWC, TEES . cccsecsncctntaciasesenssstticcstueensninieas 361 
Chicago 
Chicaze Artists Bureau .... 


Donaldson, Biil ..... steobes 
Graham Artists Bureau, 
Lewis, Mable Sanford .. 








Ray, Ken, and Associates - 
VRBRRORG, CUBEIOD cnccccscsscccsencsiscsccnscoes 
Effingham 
I, FE isco tontesesncnniesian 319 
Joliet ‘ 
Universal Orchestra Co. ........cccccceeees 1411 
Kankakee 
Pawar te, ORI cnccsisniseisssiinsncisienians 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, ABCNCY ........cccccceseeee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
WROTE, TD ccccctccercceivecsentescncnsetsnsnionninn 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Harry G. Cave ‘ 214 
Springfield 
CER, III. Fs ccccncsccntedevsenethactsiinianses 4960 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureaw ..............00..-..00 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service .......... 554 
Indianapolis 


Elliott Booking Co. 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Greater United 

Service 
Powell, William C. 





Amusement 






(Bill) 


Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 


GIS TTD weciercentacesnscsntesccceminnscsnntinnis 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .............+ 256 
Knox 
Bienes, TOIT cccscetsstatssnesesnnstanensiecnns 4554 
South Bend 
SS en 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
MOET TIT ccascctsssiscsasesrcaieinctensecsomnens 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 





Continental Booking Service 


Des Moines 


Howard, Toussaint Ta. c.cccccsciccsenssecssees 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Pg. IR ROR ee 863 
Mason City 
Dhow tema, BEOCIIE: sescserccsisssicacsecnciiccsones 3078 


Red Oak 
Lee Cox Enterprises saaeaies 935 
Webster City 


Beightol, D. A. . 
Bonsall, Jace ... 














Continental Attractions aa 06 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Sy THD. cccncsrccctsintissccnerttescctcsentevens $45 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ............0 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
PRE, GAIED: dctcsinessscntctiintacgtisenictesiann 2611 
Shreveport 
Tomaplcine, TOGPCP eccccrseccsnscsseccosscscesnses 2755 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
TIS, = ccadstuintanssnntssebinesndaisihansesadetessbion 1588 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
PUIG, NOI cienissicnemsisnnenzsseseneinsnnsddcoanee 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 
Corp. 278 
Forty Club, pos 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Laker, Robert R. 
Brudnick, Louis J 
lfub Theatrical Ave 
Gertrude Lagoulis 
Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 





SII, ccs skeisnssessnaseenmacesenssecgitenic 4131 
|” en Te 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions. ............ 1iK 
Hatfield 

We weomnls, TEmatEy Bis... <cccccssccscsscessesessaness 1218 
Holyoke 

Cahill, Robert J. eccccee GODS 






Donahue, 


New Bedford 








Parmont Booking Office 3495 
Pittsfield 
EOI, Fs. ccccnicctessscscsssacattovcscscssinnssinads 307 
jannick, Paul 5944 
Salem 
RAO TRE, ‘GHUGIIID Be cccectticastsenninnntasccesces 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hlillman, Bill 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- _— 


ing Service) ... 
sjenner, William R. ’ 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. 


Gladstone 
Foster, Robert D. 








648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 

















Jackson 
Piet, TOG. FE, sevccccncncicsescnarsicensecsss. 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
TEROCROROG ccsscrnntiscascinstaciccictimciensension 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G. 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. ........... 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
Bob Utecht . 4024 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
CONION, THOMAS J. .....cccccorccsseesererserees 4356 
Fleck, Ed. ” 





Raynell's Attractions 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. ..... 





Winona 
Interstate Orchestra Exchange 
L. Porter Jung 626 
Kramer Music Service .......... 356 





MISSISSIPPI 





Jackson 
Perry, T. ¢ 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service 00... 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 
Kansas City 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 8S. 688 





Municipal Booking Agency ... 
Southland Orchestra Servic e P 
Stevens, V. Thompson. ............. 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange 





North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 









DA, écaistcictininntasadasialstateasiietncciainest 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service 925 
Cooper, Ted 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ...........cc0v00 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
IX. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service .............. 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service 
George, Gabriel ........... 





Tri-States Entertainment 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 

SRE... itincistenitinectntsditndiennindinl 4383 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 

Knickerbocker Agency, 

WGwW.. FV. UCSB OPGNG  secccsessccccecssscscecs 2574 

NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park 

BRE sntainctstansniinisecienievsiosiita 2434 

Atlantic City 

Universal Enterprises Co., 

Williamatos, Jimmie .. 


Gordon, 


Hagerman, 


ne Ge 
. 1949 





Belleville 
EE, BAIRD sececcpasasentiosibabineinsindinniieniatiosiak 5483 


Jersey City 






















Daniels, Howard J. 4031 
Newark 
WERE, TE: sctniisciccsiteininiisiotieinvshes 4526 
Paterson 
Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
SCY'S Music AGENCY)  ccccccsccccccrcssses 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O’Meara Attractions ... . 2816 
Snyder, Robert William 2191 
Auburn 
Ek a 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry 2202 
Empire Vaudeville Exchange ........ 830 
Farrell, Ray J., Amusement 
BOT VICE soccsccsersosccsectcncsocssoveressonseseenceesees 2275 
Gibson, M. Marshall . 238 
King, George, Productions 1657 
Smith, Carlyle “Tick” 549 
Smith, Egbert G. 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service .........0000 1539 
Lindenhurst 
rm, TE. Ti. siscicetitcterntccnticttcsinsitinsstes 1815 


East Atlantic Beach, L. I. 
Mrs, Peggy Calvert 
New Rochelle 


2024 










Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 
AlarmGer, MEOTGAG cccsrccrctsccccscrsesesesccses 623 
Allen Artists Bureau 3711 
Foch P. Allen 

Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 
Amusement Corp. of America........ 3311 
a oe . | ern . 2283 
Berney, Paul L., Productions . 
BROWN, FEOPTY cccccccccceccescocscsscocseccencsesocnce 
Bryson, Arthur 





Campbell, Norman E. 
Chartrand, Wayne 

COMEOR;. GORGE ccrcecersssseccscorseses 
Continental Amusements . 
Cooper, Ralph 





































































































Crane, Ted 


Cubamerica Music Corp.  ............ 
Curran, Tommy ............. 
CUuPPie, FRODETC We cccccccccsccccccscsccccccssece 





Dauscha, Billie 
Dower, Roy L., 
Durand & Later 
Edson, Robert H., Ine. 
evans & Lee 
Finck, Jack, 5 ee 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. 
Gait, John R. 
Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists = 
George A 

















(iodfrey, econnesnaseoses 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 

xency ecco ee 00 
Grifenhagen, “Wilber H : . 1648 
Harlem Musical E nterprises, Inc. 3603 
BEMEC, DRCH  ccesccccscescces ey 
tiloward, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 


Johnson, Don . 
King Theatrical Agency 
La Fontaine, Leo 

Lila Theatrical Ente rprise s 
Lipskin, Jerry 

Lustman, J. Allan 

McRae, Teddy ...... 

Mei Theatrical Enterprises 
Morales, Cruz 

National Entertainment 
National Swing Club of 


(ene, 


Service 


America.. 





Parker & Ross ........ . 
Pearl, Harry . 
Perch, Billy, The atrical 
Enterprises .......... 
.. *. ea a 
Rheingold, Sid, Agency ........ a Ge 


(Atlas The- 


Thomas 
Agency) 


Robinson, 
atrical 


ROSOTS, MAK ....cccc.0000 
Romm, Gene .. 
Scanlon, Matt 


Silvan Entert: 1inment Bureau 








BECP, DOWM rccccecccccscccee ‘n 

Talent Corpor: ition of America, 
Harry Weissman , . 1305 

Times Square Artists Burea‘......... 1801 

Trent, Bob .. » 4345 

United Artists Management 4198 


Universal Amusement EF nterprises 169 








Wells, Abbott naaeente wniedninia 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 
a 1526 
Rochester 
NE, | EA) dccnicshenentnceninnatmioniniecsnensies 924 
Schenectady 
r, Ray, & Assoc 76 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin F. ....... eamepananibel 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
Pitmon, Earl ......... an . 1759 
T. D. Kemp (Southern Attrac- 
tions, Inc.) 237 
Greensboro 
Trianon Amusement Co 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 

R. E. Bingamen ...... iesianeieeinesians ~ ae 
WemMOG, Te Bs cceccececccesccescsccsecosccseseeee 4214 
Cambridge 
Beery, W. Hi nccccccccccocceses sae : 164 
Celina 
Martin, Harold Li. ...cccccceccccesssseceeeseesees 1492 
Cincinnati 
Anderson, Albert. ............ peataniana 2956 
Carpenter, Richard 2.0... ‘ 63 
Rainey, Lee . 915 
Sive and Acomb seniileauaiite 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. Agency ... 3566 
Columbus 
ASKINS, Lame  cccccccccccccrsressees 465 
Dayton 
Hixon, Paul liaeeaiietatn. 

Midwest E ntertainment. ‘Service, 
Tommy Wills sbunsdbehsanededitanitia .* 883 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W adh 
(Dance Theatre, Inc.) 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted ssthiasathdanteeiiiiastiniinias. 
Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. wieenidndidubenmnaunbone 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles ............ eiciaascienasanee aaa 
Toledo 
Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau .............. 5400 


40 








OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 


Lonis W. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Connor, 





Allentown 
ate, Tabi Ths cecivestimmnnnnen 
Carbondale 
BOB, TRC cececicsssnnttvictenccsssescenemesce 
East a 
RReavelia, POtee Ji cccocsesecesccsssccescossoscssss 
gpemennatrinaete 
SO, SOUR sieitssiesentineneenevinnenins 
Jeannette 
Cructana, Framke Lan .nccccrcccsssssascosccescces 
Lancaster 
WER, CIEE cccccccsenssnssnannesesessteccnsctennins 
Lebanon 
SR FUE. ciccenncessttetensceninsinesinteenisome 
= egtenancactemtin 
Beets Wie, Ds. tcsintnsncaniensitnntisstnienmiesen 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
PhcMl AMOMCH) ccccccccecceccescccsssccccscccssesee 
ne 
Berle, Bernard iihailinentanniidenuassicmninsaininn 


Joseph Coopersmith .... 


Creative Entertainment Bureau .... 3: 


Dupree, Reese ............ 
Hal Gould The: itrical / 
Hammer, Godfrey . 
Keeley's Theatrical Agen ws 
McDonald, Chris ... womapaieiil 
Mears, W. L. 
Muller, George - 
National The: itrical . ency 
Orchestra Agency of ‘“e ils ade iphia 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 
Bureau 
Sepia Entertainment 
United Orchestra Service 
Zeeman, Barney 


Pittsburgh 





wy 

















Ellis Amusement Co, 

Golden, Emanuel J. 

Hallam, Paul ....... 

New Artist Service .. akan 

Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc ; 

Reisker & Reignt .....cccccccceeeeeeeeeesees 
Shenandoah 

DEARiR eR, FORT  cccccocccscccccccccsccccccsccccsccecsors 
Waynesburg 

Triangle Amusement Co. ..........0.+ 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket 
Vincent 


Justynski, 

Providence 
Reggie 

Neville 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bowen, 
Winkler, 


Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, Jr. .........c.00+ 
Charleston 
Folly Operatimge® CO. ....cccccccccseceeeeeeeeeee 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Harris, Wim. Ju, FP. cccorccccscccscccccccscccces 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
Der. FR. Bo. JACHBOR ccccocecccccccessccecescesss 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Bartlett, CMaPleD  ...ccccccccccccscccccccscsccsees 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
COOPOTALAVE .......ccccccccerseeererserecesessesees 
Dallas 
Portion, CD cencccccnccssccsincerssscccesesscnsensescees 


Southwestern Amuse ment Service 
Watson, S 
Windsor, W alter, 


Attractions .. 











2685 
















4053 


5115 


2186 


4181 


4245 


1144 


Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ........ 151 
Kingsville 
COle, ROY .ccccccccrscsecreresesese Retnieenneen 2466 
San Antonio ? 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AZONCY .....ccccccececeeee 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
EXCNANBE .......0..ceceeeeees 883 





Schultz Booking Agency .... 





. 2354 


VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, JOR  ccccccccecscccescccscssccccoscsscoss 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 
Hill, Lindley B. 


2399 
. 3990 





Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service .............00 - 1480 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 











Portiss, Cieorge 236 
Seattle 

Casura-Leizgh Agency, James L 

Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh) 207 

Field, Scott, knterprises 2393 

Thomas, B. Miles . 1951 

WROCIGT, TROD ccccccccccscccse «- 1221 
Spokane 

I.yndel Theatrical Agency, 

BPM TLV AGS cccccccccccoccnssvcscscnvesccscoonsese 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Bere. Bs. Cos. cccancssesnsenccnsiantsstenssomneistens 4532 
Kingwood 


Hartman, Harland, Attractions ... 478 








Martinsburg 
Wiiiher, sere This Dis. sccciscccscsecsscccscen 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold R. 3753 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Rewrite... Bic: Ti: ctccesasnicccntcimiicviniinintn 1187 
Maison 
Stone, Leon L. .. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Betinia, Nik Wit iaw ceciccccescsccccosscccss 5914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ........... 601 


Stevens Point 


‘‘entral State Music Association.... 507 


Tomahawk 
MeClernon Amusement (o. ............ 27 
Watertown 
Nielsen's kinteritainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Siemon, “GA. TAs. cette eetscnnitidiinainninin 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Cmte.” BARD Bas. iccsssaiserctericntisinceins 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta ¢ 
MeKenzie, Blake 
CPPTRITES COMCOCEE) cccarcccccsnsziccssecosces 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AMENCH .....cccccccccscccccccce 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Wirmltred TPM OD ncc.ccccccccccccscsss . 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
PO EE ee 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises . 5540 





lL. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 











SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Robert W. Taylor, Al. 
fred J. Todaro, Robert S$. Townsend, John Tr 
ovitch, Jack E. Tretethen, Jr., John A. Turnbull, 
Michael J. Viglhiaroli, Benjamin F. Villano, Luise 
Vosgerschien, Clarence J. Walsh, William W 





man, Francis J. Welcome, Herbert \ 
Morton L. Zack, Themis $. Zadeh, Henry 
Zauz, John E, Zarick, George A. Zazofsky, 


Zeigler, Warren C. Zwicky, Peter 
Selitzky, Maurice Sheinfield, A 
Louis Siagel, Theodore Si: 

Julius Soll, Geor J 
America  Sull 
Patrick Pergol 
Phipps, Ca 


ward H. 
Saitta, Favien 
thony Sherbo, Jr., 
nelli, Richard Lee Sogg, 
Spada, Raymond W. Steward, 

Sweitzer, Martti Takki, 


George 

Benjamin Perlmutter, William C. i 

Pistoni, Wilham Pitt, Wilma Pratt, William Rk 
Richards, J 


Reeve, Leo F. Reisman, Alan 
Richards, Charles C. Romanelli, Anthony Jere 

Rossi, Milton George Rubin, Morris Rubin, Joseph 
~ ne John Sahagian, Robert Menga, Frank R 
Messina, Jr., Norman Michaelson, Louis F. Mucci 








F ames V. Munda, Joseph Munda, Robert L 
Murray, Marvin A. N:gh, Fiore Nigro, LeRoy 
J Nutile, Stanley Olefsky, Myles F. O'Malley, 
Joseph P. Palermino, Paul J. Palombi, Robert J] 
Lake, George N. Lambert, Edward Franci 
L'Ant Paul H. Leduc, Charles B. Lodie, 
George Mac donald, Henry Maddalena, Stanley J 


Julio Mazzocca, D« ld 
William McFadad« 
Eugene Glennon, Joseph A. Glen 
Goddard, Martin M. Goldn 
George Axel Hagen, M 
ning W. Hamilton, Guy R. Hartford, Jessie § 
Hester, Robert C. Hoffman, Frank B. Holderried, 
R Carmine lannaccone, Joseph A. 
Dy Agostuno, Giuseppe deLellis, James DeVita, | 
DiCarlo, Thomas DiCarlo, Charles DiPerri, | 
on y, Mayo Duca, Edward J. Dumas, Dor 
Falco, Harold Lester Fleitman, Jesus G 
Bert Forst Louis Fox, Joseph la 
cone, Herbert Lee Herbert E. Joh " 
liot Kaplan, Hugh F. Kelleher, John A. kelly, 


Mais, David Maltzman, 
HH. McCue, Paul R. McDevitt, 
Octave Menard, 
non, Theodore R. 
Sidney M. Goodman 





Hooley, 














I 

Paul G. Kinsella, Wallace Stanley Kirbi, Freder 

( Kolster Edward) Maur Koresky, D 
Krasnor, Chester Kroulewicz, Emile Joseph 1 
Be Joseph J. Lat i, Leonard Burkat, 

( ( liuso, Victor i. ¢ Joseph Ca llo, 
Felix A. Catine Rober Cave, Mi F. 





Louis Cipriano, Lennie Cooper, 


Cerullo, Joseph i 
hony Costa, 






R d | Cormier, A Sumner Bb. 
Ce a Courtney, Jerome A. Cur 
Benedict g ut, Albert Badgers, 
] A. G. Barrett, Eug 

tint 3 Martin a 





nk Bittles, 

K. Bradford. 
Local 411—Joseph D. Acerra, 
Kermit F. Eberts, Henry G. 





Blanco, Paw 





Daytona Bea h, aa cal 601—Edward P. Birch, 
Jr.. Richai i s scar Parker, 

indbetens Pa., poe 139—John Koslap, Peter 
erta, Edw 1 Stone. 

Ithaca, N. > Local 132—Donald Jackson, Miles 
Lumbard, Harold Mallery, Clement Rosetti, rt 
S. Smith, Frank Tamburrino, George Truell, 
Vorhis, J. Edward Hacker, Ernest Horuath, 
liam Egan, Clarence Gehris, Reese 
Evan Lamb, Wilbur MacDonald, Vito itelli 
Bert Singleton, Alfred Sulla, Wiallliam Trejo, 
James Truscello, Malcolm Wilson, Alfred Har 
mon. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Adelaide 
Teophil Aleksiewicz, Clifton Andrews, 
Garland Bennett, Ralph Briggs, ol 
» Nick DeFrancisco, 1 
sik, Edward Green, r 

Marvin Kaplan, J. I 

Maurice Levy 
Marino, Jack Milici, 



























mreen, Richard Hoch, 
Frank Leone, James Leone, 
Nick Marcone, Philip 
Noto 1 Naschak, Aldo Palmerit 
ul Parisi, Al Pfeiffer, Frank Polica 
James (Guitar) Powers, Bartolo Raffaele, Fr 
Tidisca, James Thompson, Otis Thayer, Daniel 
$ Arthur Van Leuven, Anthony Welinski, 
Hal Weiss, Joseph Watson, Edwin Shaughnessy. 
Long Beach, Calif, Local 353—Pete Ferrara. 
Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Douglas Mclllwain 
Miami, Fla., Local 655—Jimmie Baldi, Sar 
Berke Rose Blair, John Joseph Buonaiuto, Ar 
mando Campillo, Bob Cody, Richard Alan Cunl 
Wilham George Douglas, Jack Eby, Fausto U. 
Echevarria, Edwina Fox, Joseph W. Gallagher, 
Julia Elvira Garzon, John J. Giordano, Wilby 
Goft, Jose Gonzalez, Jerry Joseph Hamel, Will 
James Harvey, Angel Hernandez, Bela Hor 
Robert J. Kelly, Margaret Kinander, Enr 
Krauss, Carlos E. Lising, Sr., Harry Marks, M i 
Frank K. Martin, Paul H. Matthews, 
DeFilippo Mauro, Osvaldo Medina, Mect 
Mejia, Daisy Meyers, Robert Milton, 
Bell) Ministeri, John M. Moll, Helen Theodore 
Mookas, John Theo Mookas, Theophanes Mookas, 
Don L. Melver, Jessie McLaughlin, Francise 
Perez, William C. Polk, Deane William Priest, Joc 
Purnell, Robert W. Rix, Wallace A. Robinson 
Eddie Rose, Michael M. Spiggia, William Harvey 
Spivey, Theodore A. Steele, Robert J. Taylor. 
Alfred Thew, Mason D. Thomas, Jose A. Torano, 
Don H. Tupman, Paul Lopez Valdez, Glen E. Wil- 
son, Verne Yonker, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Harold Metzger, An 
tonia Molik, Frank Osmanski, Robert Paul, Jack 


(Continued on page forty-sizr) 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


vy, Nick 














Ernest 











MO 


NO! 


PHI 


PHE 


PHO 


TUC! 


YUM 


BLYT 


HOT 





di 
Stew 


Wee 
mens E 


Mol’ N 











ALAME 


Sheets 


BAKER: 
Baker 
i 
Ww 
Conw 
BENICI 
Rodge 
Gro 


AU 































































































DEFAUL ERS LIS | of the Americ - d ti b M ic 
] This List is alphabeti- BERKELEY: O'Day, Anita VENTURA: Ciro’s Restaurant, and Maurice COEUR d'ALENE 
: sur-Ton, Je Preston, Joey Cheney, Al and Lee (Red) Pollack ind 6S \ see 1 P 
ally arranged in States, — ),, i, ret al Recore ; Pollack and Sandy — Crandall, Earl 
c J 9g : vis, cl | R yal ay ord Ce w ATSONVILLE: Scott, Owners Lachman, Jesse 
Canada and Mis- ies, . Villien. And Ward, Jeff W. Edwards Hotel, and Julius LEWISTON: 
Villon, Andre : Nathan, M fc rs ge oe gly 
cellaneous BEVERLY HILLS: Vogel, Mr. W NTERHAVEN: Poros Hoel een Harrison, 248. Club, and Sam Canner, 
Bert Gervis Ager Ward Bre vous, Gorse @ Muciler, J. M. Satie 4. 2 oe ar Sige Owner 
festusis, Pari Pu cei: aes pearly eres. Ere . Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
ALABAMA hepeodiy. on fot, and NM. Ed Geum, aa & ¥. Oe COLORADO Friedlander, fan ‘pil Via Villa, and Fred Walke 
vard } H ploy , ae, » yas 
ae rd Beck, Employe Agent ssueenur Hotel. Lechert Mules, DOCAMELLOS 
BIRMINGHAM: BIG BEAR LAKE: tee i oe —— ( rave H » He t Muller, see ra Sages ~- 
I Cr Di alg : nag Og EE arti itier Ni ght Club, Harry Gor- , oirvir Print peggy ene ose gers: 
DOTHAN es: ae = moe nd R ‘ don, and Clinton Anderson, Had dd n Hall Hotel Reck, Stan Hvar 
oo ler CATALINA ISLAND: og argile Gainaes island Club, and Sam Cohes Bob Cums 
. i ( Brazil, { Paul Mirabel, as. Ss enetee:. Owner-Manage Pullos, Dat 
FLORENCE: perator LOS GATOS: ay cnn —, Leshnick, Max Reynolds, Bud 
t ‘ mins, cennct , 
I COMPTON: Fuller, Frank ; Macomba Club SUN VALLEY: 
MOBILE: Vi-Lo Records MARIN CITY: CONNECTIC: ~* Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack — Chateau Place 
i pi-l nder Mil 
of Amusements, and COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: Pickins, 1 ae ae for el 
ae. Oath I ope es ee MONTEREY: BRIDGEPORT: * and ihooaeis ILLINOIS 
1 ’ ywoyers 
- I » Pango Club ris Ch nd A. M. Kolvas Lunin, Edware , 
wae iw 2 BELLEVILLE: 
: J DUNSMUIR: Owner EAST HAMPTON: Davis, C. M 
MONTGOMERY: l | Gow NEVADA CITY: 7 el Gerramaugt BLOOMINGTON: 
. bitte Hart EL CERRITO: “ , Irby _ ST HAVEN: ' Be McKinney, James R 
Joh , Lloy Employer rnevale, A. J. Weills, Charl Thompson, Earl 
rae cia tadicke NORTH HOLLYWOOD: EAST WINDSOR HILL: ORLANDO: CALUMET CITY: 
j Frank © ee ane een : Lohmuller, Bernard Schaub’s Restaurant, and Ed- Club Cabana, and Fimer and Mitchell, John 
NORTH PHENIX CITY jer Employe OAKLAND: rd Wisnewski agg hae ccnorsacy ecg CHAMPAIGN: 
( j FRESNO: } 1 Besprsoe ( \\ HARTFORD: ; nos ~ — », Re Sauiscle Robinson, Benn‘ 
Fhe iI aoe sree ay ; . Dubinsky, Frank oe ; — AGO: 
PHENIX CITY: ind Wm. B. Wagnon a NEW HAVEN: tants. apa Delmore and Eugen 
st Grove Nite Club csident “ea ad ne ’ Mine n Entert ‘ Servic ‘ . “~ n, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Pe T. Hatcher, Ow GARVEY: — ia Parkway Restaurant, and ag “ure n seems ge 
( Rich Art Records, In Messrs. Monde a Rose gor ae Pg a Chicago Casino, and Harry 
. OCEAN PARK: kr ers con - mn Vciss i 
HOLLYWOOD Srcisae’ Ga. uail ober’ mina Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney ¢ Wei ign a 
PHENIX: an Eien ont | t NEW LONDON: Orlin, Secretary od Cl iam eg 5 > 
“ ( (mI Besmeies i kK e \r —_" ; i é ’ ago rtists Bure 
Birwell Corp OCEANSIDE: I . PANAMA CITY: Colosimo’s Theatre Restaura 
. a oe eee , e oO ly , Daniels, Dr. E. R. Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
ARIZONA eee pg ei Vitel PASS-A-GRILLE: Owner 
PHOENIX: 1, Fort OROVILLE: W Sekon Hotel, Ralp! Ponaitin mil 
icktail Lounge (Chi's Patentels (pedtoninge. aad todgers, Edward T., Pals NIANTIC: PENSACOLA eee o Na 
I e Ce nd J. A rd Kova e Ball: esce! leach 1 i o 1¢ Top Hat ans, jeep 
rc. : ‘ “ge i ~ = al ig ce 7 : nee ae Be . Ballroon _ Bud ince Clad : I Fine, Jack, Owner ‘‘Play Girls 
we rae ar eee saglsctie aia goles Keeling, Alec (also known as A of 1938,” ‘Victory Follies” 
digesta aKa Aad McMillan, Tom, Owner Tows PoQU ONNOCK BRIDGE: Scott), and National Orches- Glen, Charlie 
; lu H : 1's Restauras al z JP oe See aa . Hale, V r, Promoter 
} ‘ tra Syndicat mericar ! 
| , PALM SPRINGS: cl Johnson, Owt Bookin " : Mackie, ‘Robert, of Sa ll 
> ‘ Was Berin, STAMFORD: -r. room 
| ms ~ Gl \ s Country Club and — oe. ae Majestic Record Co. 
a. id Camp Blanding Recreation Mason. Leroy 
7 r ( { Lew Klein . ‘ — ‘Bh ic, Pres., Mr. Sou- Center ow 
ers, Sec.-Tre A Mays, Chester 
TUCSON: I ld I se lg aca Goldman, Henry , Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
: , giantess ; STUART: Agency 
) f. I Ow ¢ ee a toesccli at Sutton, G. W. Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Jerry , 194 m . ea —— TALLAHASSEE: . nee eae 
| : ee ee ee are! Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, ist ine a 
YUMA ns wl WESTPORT: reno . iis Music Bowl, and Jack Peret 
. 345 fort Cl William Lewis ldman, Al and Mart Two Spot Club, Cal 1 and Louis Cappanola, E1 
Patter Owner t ie i 
( ( none ployers 
I tsc (Ke } Clah Bic Liannah - ‘ : 
Club, I fusic Bo former China 
) Six Bros. Circus, i George Owner DELAWARE TAMPA: 1 il), pods “ty D ; Procol ] 
: ARKANSAS McCall iaaaieaaliia DOVER: Brown, Russ O'Counor, Tat L.,. Pat Le 
J Sr Dust Revue, John K ot \polle I i Carousel Club, and Abe burkow, O'Ce nor In att i 
siete hlar vis Standley a Vash and Norman ka Employers Steel I tig ee 
ae ahr = Caad ees SACRAMENTO: eae i Ricl ; ecle aarry, Prodi I 
; ' ( Nellos, Nello Maler > c- ‘ sepeaghe ss Steele’s Smart) Affairs 
HOT SPRINGS t Opera, ¢ I a ¥elt0S, oo as Williaias, Herman Stoner, Harlan 7 
Jwner | — % e 
Oyster He id Joe aG se cela Iams, A. B. VENICE: Teichner, Charles A., of 7 
] ~ th. 2 pos _— Gr es GEORGETOWN: Clarke, el Corp T. Productions 
t Cc. \ ‘ ores apa | Hill Inn, and Preston Pines nd John Whiteside, J. Preston 
Smith, Dewe LONG BEACH: Hitchens, Proj Clarke EAST ST. LOUIS: 
LITTLE ROCK: Bac chin Frank and Beatrice agree Sparks Circus, ar umes Edgar, Davis, C. M. 
; ; Sta Th “* ind F oderne oe See lUlt—“‘i‘OCOCO;”C;C;*CMSRSOEGA anager (oper Florida Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
S t d Grover J ; , NEW CASTLE Circus Corp.) ! mployer, and Johnny Per- 
Off ai F out WEST PALM BE ACH: kins, Owner 
“ Oo. E Lamon, Edward 
. < . ' Murpuy, Joseph Larocco, Harry 1 KANKAKEE: 
Light Opera ¢ 1 ife ind Ja . = ; Parrish, Lillian } “ 
ece Saxon 1 ce, Pre ricol joseph, Operator Play SMYRNA: _e P ’ Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Propr 
: nd it ain 1 , ctor, Dreamland 
oo 9 nd ; a Ke ounty Democratic Club, 
Ste rt, J. H I He Young, Mr on sa 1 Mrs and Solomon Thomas, GEORGIA LA GRANGE: 
Weeks, S. € nd General abet Paradise ¢ oa” st Chairm ATLANTA: Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
McGEHEE: es Ver ct Slit ad sfe) ce - WILMINGTON: Greater Atlanta Moonlight H. L. Hartman 
. eS tor M I = Hien, Sylveste Opera Co., Howard ¢ MOLINE: 
ees “ee k Biola,Grand- SAN FRANCISCO: ; acoby, Manager Antler’s Pranci 
MOUNTAIN HOME: sovete ellie . J o ie fan er Antler Inn, and Franci 
, I | Robert re asyn Ww Willie rt. . FLORIDA fontgomery, J. Neal Weaver, Owner 
I . aM; . E., Robertson ort r Cafe Society Uptown, and Vin Spencer, Perry Jul’s Danish Farm, 
ae cent Oron i CLE ARWATER: AUGUSTA: Misia. Si 
: ept i dor c \ ' , we 
“sbencligr: E ; ty I The os ones Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred MT. VERNON: 
. 1 4 i ‘ CLEARWATER BE ACH: W Taylor, Manager d Plantation Club, Archie M 
5 . v s rect . oO , ‘ { 1 : , aes 
rE BLU S. I ty, wner sateen” tees eo a ws mee ms Restaurant, and Fay ; i. * —_ Prince Haines, Owner 
icDougall, Owen + J. Be ows . W. Neely, }r. 
Stat a Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball Fox nadie boners : t ae: PEORIA: 
aR tre roon ; Lev llis W. DAYTONA BEACH: Kirkland, Fred , . Candlelight Room and Fred 
, “ : s mt New oan ans Swing Club, Louis Bethune, Albert Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- Romane 
= J die af LOS ANGELES: ia Landry, Owner FLORENCE VILLA: — Davis, Oscar 
y Le J ] a a oey John ns rr e, and W. C. san Laramore Lodge No. 1097, HINESVILLE: flumane Animal Association 
St “OF; mor j on. Ari a "Mexic r nd Chase Co. Garfield Richardson Mantation Club, S. ©. Klass Rutledge, R. M. 
uf : ‘ K ; > ‘ f Earl Shelton FORT MEY ERS: and F, W. Taylor Stinson, Eugene 
scot irle Fr owe I ' 4 SI i cheon, Pat ss , pa ~_ , 
1 and wre Advertising Capitol Theatr ompson, Ear 
siaeaianine Aqua Parade er - — ;ACKSONVILLE: og ea Wagner, Lou 
l Oak Lawn Theat a Riel (Clarence L. a ; Otis +: 2 S. g - * 
Son kcaid thence ama Generemee ees lanes n Waldo, Josep i nk ahd tome mae PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Do nus wna and Operate Ae SAN JOSE: Siettes ts a < —_ SAVANNAH: Green Duck Tavern, and Mr 
LNUT RIDGE: " ; Coiffare Cuil Acthur E. Teal Me .M KEY WEST: 4 “by ey me Hymn and Mrs. Stiller 
Hi se PM iy a nd S. Tex Rose Regan, Margo “E : te pth ‘ ie | » Si“ ROCKFORD: 
- Vi a sa . B 2 Coleman, Fred Weavers Cafe, Joseph Bucks and 7 Rebs ae a Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
‘ 237 andes : Cotton Club, and Stanley Joseph Stabinski a sae - os saitcaeds ie Jr Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
4 t 1 1der A t 1 = j . onmpsen ence A., . rite ‘orp 
en rs wee n ne — " BR nen ILLE: Pp se Corp. 
y grooks, Sam “ n rr » SLAND: 
CALIFORNIA oiphin, John, of K Donaldson, Bill aa Barnes, Al 
Hollywe a leing - - » , , : ey, yerator rnes, A 
ALAMEDA: cfg oo a VIDALIA: SPRINGFIELD: 
Sheets, And eee eee . " _— : Aen) Swe ae Pal Amusements Co. Shrum, Cal 
5 Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce McRae Smart. Paul D. Fae s Shrum, 
* BAKERSFIELD: Halfont, Nate SHERMAN OAKS: Tixuaee. Mamie bap ascii ; = ' Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bari Yo, 
- ield Post 808, American Merry Widow Company, and Gi - hee 36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em ooper, Sherman and Dennis Employer 
ev Fmanuel Ed- Eugene Haskell, Raymond E Kraft. Ovzie ployer IDAHO WASHINGTON: 
Pn bet , Mauro SOUTH GATE: MIAMI BEACH: Thompson, Earl 
n BENICIA: Stewart N ilte ne Recording Co., and War Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant SUN VALLEY: ZEIGLAR: 
il- = — . 2 she Perkins STOCKTON: ' Caldwell, Max French, Don, and Don French Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwisit 
a “en on ue I Pal Moc re, Cleve Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and Lounge, Boise, Idaho, and Allsup, and Jason Wilkas, 
n sve Ballroc Mosby, Esvan Stagnaro Irving Rivkin Chateau Place Owners 
7 AUGUST, 1952 











INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 
Lar c, Be 

Le Supt 


Georg: 


AUBURN: 
M Lodge 


BEFCH GROVE: 


EAST CHICAGO: 
I iiny Jin 


ELWOOD: 


Cl and Charles 


EVANSVILLE: 
Jack ( 
FORT WAYNI 


GREENSBURG: 


| #6, Charles Holz} c 
Ow: 1 < 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Bet ‘ ll 


LAFAYETTE: 
cl 2, Charles Gibson, 
MUNCIE: 
Bailey, Josey 
NEWCASTLE: 
RICHMOND: 
Sew , Charles 

j kett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 
( t known as 
} ( ) 
SPENCERVILLE: 
Kel ( t M M 


SYRACUSE: 
wa Amuse nh i 
IOWA 
CLARION: 
tiller, J. L 
DENISON: 
I y Ball n, and Curtis 
I y, Oper r 
DES MOINES: 
br ns, Tommy 
HARLAN: 
n, C. 
SHENANDOAH: 
" aii 


Rex 


pinwall, | M. (Chick 


Martin) 

SPENCER: 

WOODBINE: 
Da land Red) 


I. W. Brum- 


Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
‘ 1] 


kel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
( n, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
Cordell 
LOGAN: 

n, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stu Ray 
NEWTON: 
VEW Whitsell-Finnell Post 

PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
RUSSELL: 
j | Post 624 VFW, ¢ 
44 her, 
SALINA: 
Kern, John 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Snortsmen As 
WICHITA: 


lation 
Art 


KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN: 
K t Upt 
1 , Roy D 
LEXINGTON: 


per 


LOUISVILLE: 
ctor 
Hotel, Jack Woolems, 


Spauld , Preston 
OWENSBORO: 
( til, Joe, 
PADUCAH: 
Melody Show 
Vl k 


Owner, Club 71 
I c ! 
Vickers, Jimmie 


42 


Roy 


Prop. 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 


S Mt 
ruil ' ’ 
! Bars ¢ 
I s H Clu 
( Owner, Ja 
BATON ROUGE: 
( I ina, and ¢ 
} 
( il ! Cc, 
CROWLEY: 
Y Men's Pr 3 
ij. L. Be I 


GONZALES: 
Cedar G 
Bolster 
LAFAYETTE: 
| Caravan 

Lebl 
\ I 
MONROE: 
( el 


Keith, Jessie 


» Ro 


i son 
h 


NATCHITOCHES: 


I of 
NEW ORLEANS: 
I R 
Cal Ciro 
l i » anc 
( c 
I i 


OPELOUSAS: 
( I Cl 


SHRE VEPORT: 
I y A 


MAIN 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 








rove Club, 


Corporati« 


E 


Lawrence, Proprie 
me eer 


n 
(also known 
I R. 


Tyson, 


and Norman 


ce Mar- 


S ec 

SACO: 

MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 

By Oliv 

Cox L. 

Cl I k 
I t i 

Ben 
i ( 

New | le 
( ' 

Pe 
I 

We » & y 

CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 

( . I ark Ball 
r | s 
Einj 

CUMBERLAND: 

ld, Louis 
EASTON: 

» 5 
FENWICK: 

| , Albert 
FREDERICK: 
, Rev. H. B 

HAGERSTOWN: 

" iH 4 
l vid 

OCEAN CITY: 

Ke t, Lou, Gay N es 
( 1 Her Fy n 

( N ( | Bel 
r t, Prog pstein, 
Ow 

SALISBURY: 
lw Lanter 
l cll, Ope 
TURNERS STATION: 
s, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
ter Beach 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHERST: 

Murphy, Charles 

ll, William 
BILLERICA: 
( e¢ Club, Nick Ladoul 
Proprictor 
BLACKSTONE: 
s , ph 
BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
Stat ement Ce Bay 
State | tors, and James 
H. Me ie, Preside 

Brosnahan, James }. 

Crawford House Theatric 
Lounge 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick 

Regency Corp., 1 Josenh 
Weisser 

Resnick, William 





Come 
Mouzon 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Salvato, Joseph 
FALL RIVER: 


Royal Restaur 





int (known as the 


era), William jrade, 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HAVERHILL: 
issas, Joe 
HO! KE: 
el re, B ard W 
L 
Low 
Car john F. at ent 
( 1y 
Francis ». Crowe 


MONSON: 
( illo, Leo 





NEW BEDFORD: 
by, and Henry Correia 
crator 
« 
NEWTON: 
4 c bic } 
SALEM: 
Lark Attr f and George 
SPRINGFIELD: 
WAYLAND: 
\ a ( c} w 
WILMINGTON: 
I I n- 
MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR: 
icLau, fax 
BATTLE CREEK: 
s h, | 
BAY CITY: 
} Cl 
i y, V 
j -% ward 
DETROIT: 
Bel ly Lee 'N Ed 
f vilip Flax 
Ss l I cin 
Oo 
1 
i 
( 
( l J | 
t |. ‘ 
St ( pany, N. 
] 
I w I 
Edgar 
| How I i Savoy 
I 
FERNDALE: 
FLINT: 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
qi Che \ ny 
rropr r 
Powers 7 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill vance Hall, Ernest 
MIDLAND: 
MIO: 
Valker Hotel, i George 
Walker, Propr r 
PONTIAC: 
I Pict Park d Robert 
Ar Owner i Operator 
Restau ind ¢ les 
Sandy Beach Inn 
SISTER LAKES: 
Re v Bowl d R - 
vous Inn ( Club), Ge n 
J. “Buzz’’ Miller 


TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 

UTICA: 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 


MINNESOTA 
DETROIT LAKES: 
Johs , Allan V. 
EASTON: 
Hannah, John 


MINNEAPOLIS: 
tloward's Steak House, and 
] 





be hwest Vaudeville Attrac- 


tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red W 


Grill, Robert A. 
‘ybo, Operator 
ROCHESTI 








R: 
( s ( { 4 
Alvin ¢ 
SLAYTON: 
I Ive 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orche 1 Service, and 
L. Porter J 
MISSISSIPPI 
BILOXI: 
| ner t 
N ( 
l t , I 
= 
GREENVILLE: 
GULFPORT: 
I t a } 
HATTIESBURG: 
JACKSON: 
( er, Bob 
Ss Cc. C., Of a 
( Bluff 
MERIDIAN: 
i | ] 
NATCHEZ: 
( Cl nd Ollie 
VICKSBURG: 
MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 
CHILLICOTHE: 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
INDEPENDENCE: 
( Inn, J. W. Jol 
Owner 
JOPLIN: 
KANSAS CITY: 
A ll J 
I \ 
( — 
I Prod Ke 
te I 
Ss 7 
s Cl 
}. Drye 
Le R a Cl I ] 
s Prop., Bull ¢ i 
MACON: 
M r nty Fair As tion, 
ired Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
S t-Krocker Theatrical 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 
} a . 
! Cocktail I Ella 
! () 
Brown | Bar, James 
Carutl i Guinyard 
‘ eT 
( th, Jame Oper Club 
I tT Cc ( te > ety 
I vn | B 
( th, Jar e Society 
Cl . ree G t 
Markham, Doy and Tune 
Town Ballroom 
S isement Co., Sun 





MONTANA 
BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
CONRAD: 
Little Ameri 
R. McLean 


i Tavern, and John 


NEBRASKA 
ALEXANDRIA: 


Alexandria Volunteer Fir 
and Charles D. Davis 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
McCOOK: 


e Dept., 








Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 
Ju r Chamber of Commerce, 
Riche Gruve Presiden 
OMAHA: 
I e's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 
PENDER: 
ic r Post No. 55, American 
Le ind John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 
LODGEPOLE: 
\r Le 1 Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 
NEVADA 
LAKE TAHOE: 
I e I re Hotel, Nate 
LAS VEGAS: 
( " 
H er, Ruby 
I I rt 
Ray Caf 
$ Milo E. 
Warner, A. H 
LOVELOCK: 
} lorr 
RENO: 
t kman, Mrs, Mary 


mey, on 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 

k Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 
sirr,’ James 
NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 


ASBURY PARK: 


E. 
Richare » Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
I 
J 
( , Shelbey 
l I i} t iel G. 
S <a 
¢ " 4 
, : 
N I — I a 
1G. 1 ler, Oper: $ 
Pils » Jacques 
BLOOMFIELD: 
CAMDEN: 
I C rge 
Be eGe 10), 
( 


CAPE MAY: 

1, Charle 
CLIFTON: 
Aug E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 


Hutchi Villiam 
FAST RUTHERFORD: 
a4 y, ! igel Pucci 
Owner 
HOBOKEN: 
k R Inn, and Tt 
Monto, Employer 
JERSEY CITY: 
to, Benjamin 
Burco, | 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Mad House, Oscar Dunham, 


LAKI 
Sel H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 


WOOD: 


t 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
RK 
Wright, Wilbur 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jur Mascola, Owner 


MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corp on, and Thos. 
ind James Costello 


rat 





Haynes, 
MORRISTOWN: 
FR rd Tay 
FE. Richard, 


NEWARK: 


ern, and Raymond 








Hall, Emory 

Hay Cla 

Harris, | 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Cs 

Levine, } 

Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister 


Mariano, Tom 

New Holiday Inn, and Walter 
E. Lewis 

‘Panda,’ Daniel Straver 

Prestwood, William 





Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
( ¢ roprietor 





Eugene 
ns, Charles 
+r, Frank 






NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ell 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 

NORTH BERGEN: 


) Club, and 


Ellice 


Kay 


-Treasurer 


d Sweeney 
Secretary 


PATERSON: 
Ge 





d, Mickey 

Gerard Enterprises 

Hatab, Sam 

] Joseph 

R r Casino 

Ventimigha, Joseph 
PLAINFIELD: 

McGowan, Daniel 





Nat J 


SOMERVILLE: 
rrison, Bob 


SUMMIT: 
f Mitchell 





TRENTON 
cr 
Em} 
VAUX HALL: 
( llo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 


Inn, and John Wyrick, 


loyer 











David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
3'’Nai | th O nization, and 
Sam N Employer 
Boorstein, Pr ent 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Ik of the Town ( 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, I 


CLOVIS: 


J. Earl 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Mont Carlo Gard Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


ROSWELL: 
Russell, I 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis Bar 


SANTA FE: 
I I's Night Club, and I l 
Mi o, Own 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 











i r, R 
{ « 
O's tract ] 
I Bar-B-O 
Richards 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke's M r | 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Normand Beach Club, Xan 
der DeCicco 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
You : J ua F. 
BOLTON LANDING: 
Village Inn, Z 
Gal Ownc 
BRONX: 
Alol Inn, Pete Ma 





lub Delmar, Charles Marce 
lino and Vincent Delostia 
Employers 


Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 
Records, 
hman 
Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 
Globe Promoters of Huckelbu 
Revue, Harry Dixon 
Elmo Obey 
Hall, Edwin C. 
Johnston, Clifford 
Kingsb« Athletic Clul 
George Chandler 
Morris, Philip 
Ocean Grotto Restaurant 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 





and Sam 








_ 








rou 


and 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


n, Leroy 
cardi, Jack, Galanti A. A, 





FA 


FE! 


MON 


h 


MT. 


NEW 





arker) 








Cie ‘ 

Owner 
k Michael 
R “rg, Paul 
Re Gus, Holljwood Ca 
St r, Eliot 
l Club, and Albert Friend 
T son, Ernest 





jue, Mr. P. Antico 





PAR ROCKAWAY, ‘i. Be 








Rest in id 
d Kurland, etor 
FERNDALE: 
H tel und Elias I i 
lack. Es nploye: 
S 1 1 hilip Stie 
Owner 
FLEISC HMANNS: 
rene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
‘ r k Retle 
I pr s 
GLENS FALLS: 
Ralp! 
1, Joel 
GLEN SPEY: 
r tel Country 


Juck W. Rosen, Em 


GLENWILD: 
' d Country 
Lewis, 


GRAND ISLAND: 


GREENFIELD PARK: 
Lodge 


l 


HUDSON: 


ILION: 


score A: 

JACKSON | HEIGHTS: 
. J 

PLACID: 


( ( 


LAKE 
LIMESTONE: 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
est \ 


MAHOPAC: 


MONTICELLO: 





el, Jack Ka 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapk Harry, Pre 
\ el 7 
NEW YORK CITY: 
§ Bend Ne 
] } 
( 1) 
( 


} , 
I 4 

B 

( < 

{ 

( Gard 
Kr 








( 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co 
A Spivack and Kathe 
( Get It 

( 

( 

Cr » and Ken Cre 

ate 

Crown Records, Inc 

Currie, Lou 

l Anton 

DuBois-Friedman Productio 
Corporation 








AUGUST. 1952 


Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 
Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 


Management 


Heminw ay, Pliil 
‘High Button Shoes,’ Jack 
Small, scar Manager 
Howe's Famous Hippodrome 





ée thur and Hyman 


, William 
Johnson, Donald E, 














Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 
rbert C. 
Co., and Nick 
Gene 
Raymond 
kK r, Jack and Day 
I taine, Lec 
Law, Jerry 
Levy, John 
Lew Leslie ind his “Bl 
Manhattan Recording ( p., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr 
Manning. Sam 
Markham, Dewe P 
Mayo, Melvi in E. 
McCaffre Neil 
M Suit ¢ and 


nd Youtt 
the Future 














ee d Leventhal, I 
ePish, Samuel 
Ider Operating Compat 
Zaks Zackers), James 
NIAG ARA FALLS: 
tlevard = Casine id Frank 
nd Victor R cada 
Flory Melody B 
N Florio, Propr 
vlimer Robert F, 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C 





ONEONTA: 
New Wi 
Maximiliat 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, 
Angeloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Bost« 


fH 


1 hen 
1 Shepa 





Kay 





Casey, 


Valent, 


SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, 
V. Colemar 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 


Grill 


and Mrs. Verna 








Durean 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 


Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach 
Shed, and 
Edwards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 


SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 


Nite Klub or Cow 
Magnus E. 


Patt, Arthur, Manager, Hotel 
H., Operator (Lake 
J.), Grand View 





Walter, Pr 
Theatre 


esident 


SYRACUSE: 
I 


Fantasy Cafe, an 
Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Ble 








Burke's Log Cabin, Nick B 


Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Iwin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 


WATERTOWN: 


Duffy’s Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
Ww ATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E. Strates 





Anns ( tea d 
Jc Rumani 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mar 
YONKERS: 
! r, Willia 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
BAYSIDE: 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 


GLENDALE: 


JAMAICA A: 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BEAUFORT: 
Maskew. Cf 

BURLINGTON: 

Mavflower Dining 
John I 

( ore BE 
(se 


CHARLOTTE: 


ACH: 


Dt RHAM: 
Gord I 
Royal Mu c Co. 


eo 
Bet i ’ 





GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, and Ir 
Horan 
rd. Rober 
Weingarten, 
Events, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
th, 1 





HE NDERSONVIL LE: 


on, Buste 





ke » David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 





NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK 








- and Ballroom 
‘Joh Zenker, 
Operators 
DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon ( me Mrs. G. Jj. 
Christianson 


OHIO 





AKRON: 
Basford, 
Buddies 

Scrutchings, 


Doyle 
Club, and Alfred 
Operator 





I squire Lounge, and Nick 
Thomas and Robert Namen 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 


Owner and Manager 
CINCINNATI: 


Anderson, Albert 

Bayless, H. W. 

Charles, Mrs. 

Wonder Bar, 
Owner 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Smith, James R. 

Wallace, Dr. J. H. 

CLEVELAND: 


Alberta 





Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
Grair 
nder, Harvey 
le J. Stu 
1 nd S 
caring * 
xon, Forrest 
uclid 55th Co 
Lindsay Skybar, Phil I 
Owner 
Manuel Bros. Agency, In 


politan Theatre, Emanuel 
Stutz, Operator 
lanci, Frank J. 
ero, Herman 
cker’s Blue Grass Club, anc 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 
ers, Carl O 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 
Beta Nu Bldg. Assoc‘ation, and 
Mrs. Emerson ¢dcek, Pres. 











ct st No. 157, 
on 

rs 

Ma allory, Willi 

Paul D. tes son Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 

Turf Club, and Ralph Steven 








son, Proprietor 


DAYTON. 





v 


Midwes tertainme 
Yaylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
n Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 
Jewell, President 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson 
Operate 


Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
s Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Clut 
Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operat 
PROCTORVIL LE a 
Plantation (€ ‘ nd Paul 
Reese, ae 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Clul 


w 





Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
J 


kson, Lawrence 


TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. 
Jt. Secretary 





National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
igh le, Homer 





odi, Joseph A., Pr 
Italian Opera Ass 


WARREN: 





ocia 


Herbert, Jr. 








A: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 
George R. Anderson Post No, 
65, American Legion, and 


Floyd Loughridge 
ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 





I ' 
MU SKOG EE: 
John A., Manager Rode 

Show, connected with Grand 

National of Muskogee, Okla. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Randolph, Taylor 
Southwestern Attrac is, M. K. 

Boldman and Jac k Seriget 
OKMULGEE: 

Masonic Hall (colored), and 

Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 

DeMarco, 
TULSA: 
William 


Crutire 





Frank 


s, Cargile 


James McFatridge, 


OREGON 
EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, 
Shaeffer, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, 
Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W 
Denton, Manager 
Ozark Supper Clu 


Shannon 


Commercial 


Mrs. R. M 








Pallais Royale Ballroon 
Yank Club of Oregon, 
R. C. Bartlett, Pres 

ROGUE RIVER: 


Arnold, Ida Mae 


ope, Mr. 

SHERIDAN: 
American Leg 
Melvin Agee 








PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 





Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 
Main Light Opera 
( Na is, Director 
BETHLEHEM: 
Colonnade nd Frank 
Pinter, 4 
nic $ 





BLAIRSVILLE: 
Sundry, 


Employe 
BRAFEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BR ANDONVILLE: 
nder bilt ( t ry Cl ind 
Terry MirGaves n, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
hk. P. Cate, and Geor I 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
sher, Samuel 


William 

Re jollar, Harry 
DEVON: 

Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 

Bedtord, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamir 
EVERSON: 

zy, Mr. and Mrs. Walte 

I ATRMOU NT PARK: 





Samucl 








Otten , Pre den 
HARRISBU RG: 
ke R rt 
I K. I f 
ris Higt 
ert Sp 
ceves, Williar 
ter B. N. 
ay nornguoryy 
s and Saddle Club, and 





; verett Allen 
Central Christ Contakos, 
Owner and Manager 
KENNETT SQUARE: 


Cate 


Hiotel Kennett 
KINGSTON: 
johns, Robert 


LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, John 

LEWISTOWN: 
lemple Theatre, 

( a E. Temple 


MEADVILLE: 


Parker 


Noll, Carl 

Power, Donald W. 

Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 

Mason, Bill 


NANTIC = 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bum's, Benjamin 
Fogelman, Proprietor 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm, 
Operator 
k, Carl F. 
rman Theatre, and 
Alex Steifel 
Click Club 
Russell 
Hiram K. 
Reese 





Clore, 








Davis, 
Dupree, 
DuPree, 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 





Muziani, Joseph 

Philadelphia Lab. Compan 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 

Pinsky, Harry 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and 
\rtist Service 

Oasis Club, and 
cisco, Owner 

Pennsylvania State Grand Lod 


New 


Joe DeFran 


of the Knights of Pythias 
Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner El 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 


Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 
SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolp! 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Clu 
A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, 
ington 
Lee, Edward 
WILLI AMEPORT: 
Pinella, Jan 
WIL KES-BARRE: 





WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 


Daniels, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, 


William Lop< 


University of 


South Carolina 
GREENVILLE: 
Forest Hills Supper Clubs, R. ik 


and Mary Rickey, lessees, | 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 
Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibse 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation 
and James C, 
MARIETTA: 
‘Bring on the Girls,"’ 
Don Meadors, Owner 


MOUL TRIEVILLE: 


Commiussior 
Putnam 





Holcome, H. ¢ 
UNION: 
Dale Bros. ( 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


LANE: 


Rainbow Gard« ‘ ‘ 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 

JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J 


KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John | 
Denton 


Grecal Enterprises (also knov 


as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and 11 
L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 


Chavez, Chick 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


Coure, Alexander 

Fessie, Bill 

Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzit 





Jackson, Dr. R. B 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN: 

El Morrocco 

Von, Tony 

Williams, Mark, 

BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager Spot 
light Band Booking Coopera 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 


Promoter 


43 




































































. 
CORPUS ¢ : 2 : : 
aan aRISTI: NORPOE AE) ‘ DISTRICT OF id. Walter, Ukranian Aulger, J. H., Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” . 
ur swin , irze ner, Percy ional Federation Hall Aulger Bros. Stoch < i SA 
DALLAS: Simon, Proprietor COLUMBIA Wetham, Katherine Ba eng hory Po “| : : Merkhein, Dewey “I 
= | we Ca in, Irwin oAe ain ee acon, aul, ports nterprises, Markham, kewey ““Pigmic 
En 4 H Mes I sr S mew, Mever, Morris W ——- Inc., and Paul Bacon McCarthy, E. J. TA} 
aod 5 i wo ¢ lg a .% QUEBEC Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit McCaw, E. I Owner 4 
c - ° vis, ay . r > c Od 
Lee, I Owner of Script and Winfree, Leonard seckee. Pet DRUMMONDVILLE: ; Pa “g* eae . — Follies of 194¢ 
Score Productions and Oper PORTSMOUTH: Blue Mirror Grenik, Marshall Be 4” ch Poss Ma me. Fi _ 
Just ar aay . . ma nu Revu Magee, oye 
oe Sawdust and Swin Rountree, G. T Cabana Club, and Jack Staples MONT REAL: Bc Dominick M ech, Roy 
. RICHMOND: China Clipper, Sam Wong,- Association des Concerts Clas- Be Herbert (Tiny) Mann, Paul y 
a S = t " : , S ee American Legion Post No. 151 Owner siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, Br E. j Matthews, Je ho i: 
me r nd Pad I ; K ne Allen, Ir. Clore Musical Bar, and Jean r I B. Frank Mecks, D. l 
du ). + 1 ato of Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black \, Ic re : I urd, Manager Merry Widow Company \\ 
ooo er SUFFOLK: Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), d LaSociete llywood Co.” Haskell, Raymond E. Maur SAY 
: ‘. ¢ Clark. W. H : "- a Sachs, — Br Ray Marsh, of the Dan and Ralph Paonessa, M re - 
. § D . Corporation, and er 3-R Circus Miller, George t rs 
DENISON: VIRGINIA BEACH: Sachs sat Revmnond , R wild We Cine. et Ege ling 
Club Rend Bass, Milton Five O-Clock Club, and Jack Art Mix. R. C. (Bob) Grooms, Ken Miller Pre ductions, 
EL PASO: meet nae nerly Harry's Scaptes, Cones tin York) Owners and Ken Miller 
Kel Fverett gpa e. ), Harry L. Sizer, Gold, Sol ; Burns, L. L., and Partne Miquelon, V. 01 
Marl ( 1 Jj whe I men, pa . H eerie eae 8 J - Benge haste Bur-Ton, John Montalvo, Santos "a 
Bowde k mn . cl se oa _— ee Carlson, Ernest N. Edward Beck, Employer 
WASHIN Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman’ ee ee epee ae Se 
FORT WORTH GTON 2 . ah P peat F., Hoffman's p Cheney, Al and Lee New York Ice Fantasy Ce Scott TW 
James I SEAT TLE: Kavak William, and Kavakos — rE-CLAIRE: Chew, J. H. Chalfant, James Blizzard I 
’ nd Joe Earl 108 Club Clut ° ° . Oliver, Wil i Conway, Stewart Henry Robinson, Owner 
oO r : ’ Se 1 Club and K h. Fred QUEBEC: Dale Bros. Circus Olsen, Buddy 
oon F. A., Jr gas — Mansfield, Emanuel Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 1)'Amico, Don, For Book Osborn, Theodore 
Snyd Chic SPOKANE: Moore. Frank, Owner Star Show s, Clarence O'Toole, J. T., Promoter Cal 
St g, Howard | limmy (James Delagel I , quam CITY: eviller, Donald Otto, Jim T 
GALVESTON: ew Orleans Restaurant, and DiCarlo, Ray Ouellette, Louis CHI 
I I WEST VIRGINIA Nick Gaston, Proprietor Fckhart, Robert Patterson, Charles K 
s Charles CHARLESTON: » te : Jo n T. ‘ SASKATCHEWAN Fechan, Gordon F. Peth, Iron N. 
& —— se ( Paul Daley, Owner Per cg i and ite REGINA: Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr. Rayburn, Charles : 
aile Circu Fl Patio Boat Club, and Charles Ir Che Sey dees : ‘ Be, cps one ties on Parade’ Rayfield, Jerry CHI 
GRAND PR AIRIE: Powell, Operator ei he Ag? al 4 G. W. H I Rea, John I 
Club Bage P. Bridges and te, Ernest B. ecemilth  * = Forrest, Thomas Redd, Murray GAI 
Marian Teague, Operators Ht NTINGTON: “Hine Ween CUBA Fox, Jess Le Re R. ( 
, ny Vong Friendship League a, Rh on Ice, and N. Ed 
HENDERSON: Ww Rayburn, E. HAVANA: Ft L. Nel Emi , - Edw M 
Wright, Rober INSTITUTE: Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B S Senet. 04, Tein _.and A. Das son x. mployer 7 
3 Fr 1 ‘ 2 oberts, Tlarry (Hap Robert ; 
HOUSTON: wkins, Charles » ant : ere ° Git rles or Doc Mel Roy) ie JAC 
, as " LOGAN: Remany Room, Mr. Weintraub, ALASKA Goodenough, Johnn k ertson, 7 I ( 
“oe acai : . J Operator, and Wm. Biron, ( : ( uf Robert < Rod : 
McMuller Shs Manager ANCHORAG eigen a yar eee 
— pte S 5 MORGANTOWN: Rosa, Thomas N Oe George, Wally Ross, Hal J., Enterprises LOS 
\. Nine Leonard S 1 A ; : ( Id, Hal Salzmann, Art (Art Henry R 
Singleterry \ see ne : Je Ae FAIRBANKS: ( John A., Man Redeo Sargent, Selwyn G 
Inc., Thos. WHEELING: gli Rye og — Al Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mul Show, connected with Grand Scott, Nelson MA 
A. Wood, President Mardi Gras nonds, Paul Mann hoor Nesianal ae ae kJ Sir 7 
it te doon Natic 1 « fuskogee, Okla. neer, Leo, Singe Mid ‘ T 
LEVELLAND: i len A. Elder (¢ 1 ; ; Six Brothers Circus, and 
Collins. Dee WISCONSIN ( ~<eae ft ekg yer ee oul 
LONGVIEW: BEAR CKEEFK: CANADA Car » Owner JH fin ms 3-Rit rcu Smith, Ora Te one 
( 2 erly Rendezvous Schwacler, Leroy ALBERTA PALMER: Hollander, Frank, Specialty Productions ; 
, , 1 l ( R rant Cor S Lar Prod + rr by 
( 1B joliman, B . s St | u i » i ae ucer, } 
; I man BELOIT: ; = CALGARY: S : ' Horan. Irish oancck c + Aff ou! 
ray! * Pil ; , Fort Brisbois Chapter of the St Ow ; _B. : ns Br = : K 
ne} yr ie Daughter of skin pack Steve M r . 
MEXIA: BOWLER: the | ’ . = Howe His Ss , Louts, Promoter ae 
, M.D ce, Mr. and Mrs Simr Gordon A HAWAII ( Arthur Stover, William 
, ; liam 4 
PAI ESTINE: G REEN BAY: EDMONTON: HONOLULU: ow . traus, George 
I J}. W ri t. Erwin pres Frank J. ¢ K n. Mrs. I Owner jug James Summerlin, Jerr Marr 
Seonktio. Allen Pango Pango Cl Int ior I ert Sunbrock, Larry, a I Rod 
- Peasley, Charles W BRITISH COLUMBIA Thomas Puna | White, jerry Ray! J. J : ANI 
PARIS: . S » — a i f. a »> W 
s Freder GREENVILLE: VANCOUVER: Wath: hnson iy Taylor, R. J. 
Frederick J Reed, Jimmie Iker, Jimmi iM ( | » Sandy | 
} ver ia o al Gavylorde Enterprises, and I Rest ’ P ergy | Cl Thom Mac k 
', I R and Carr n, Manage x i br avers. A 
PORT, ARTHUR: Eilts, Proprietor eatin 4g OO I ccnp organ ao a r MU 
lliam HAYWARD: H. Singer a eo Ward, W. W 
SAN ANGELO: ( ind M MISCELLAN _ ie ‘ Watson, N. ¢ 
si , Nelson Louis O. Runner, Owner ONTARIO EOUS — Kimball, Dude (or Rome) Weis, ‘Charles 
Sc Kelton { Operator coiiaiaanl ‘ne. Georns Kirk, Edw on pesca 
« ° : i eesti ee . ( 
SAN ANTONIO: HURLEY: ane ther ’ ‘ White, Robert BOC 
Forrest, Thor Decide, and Pues Pennie tee Al-Dean Circus, F. 1). Freciand Larson. | Now ' Williams, Cargil M 
; , I Rock ‘ FI Clut COBOURG: ; ir ( e D v, Edw rd William Frederick CED 
{ k : Club Fiesta rnational Ice Revue, Robt. t J ’ rie Vil I 
Whit rry Rayfield and Ary R I H Your Robert 
F. J LA CROSSE: “agonist Jerry Rayfield and J , I gz, Rol = 
\ Ranch Clut Tooke, Thomas, and Litth so ( 
1 J. W. (Lee) Leathy 4 ; - GRAVENHURST: , 
y iLavern . P 1 
VALASCO: MILWAUKEE: e a, OS Se DIK 
I r Sp k Willia bd . - 
ee nr aS GUELPH: O e 
S I is Book ( . oper r. Ie ' » Naval Veterans Association, and e e bd DUI 
( estra Manage- ; le l C. Janke, President : 
ent Co.) Consil N HAMILTON: INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, Prt TSBU a HARTFORD: FIL] 
WACO: uM \ a M .. Pre H t ennie (Tiny) Buck Tavern, Frank S. De- I 
renfield, Lou Rizzo, Jack I Bros. ( (Circe OTELS, Ete. SACRAMENTO: Lucco, Pro 10V 
WICHITA FALLS Weinberger, A. J tions, Ltd.) Thi es _ Capps, Roy, Orchestra JEWETT CITY: 
i ist Iphabeti- eons Cie 
s NEOPIT: HASTING © Ltet te alphanet SAN DEEOO. Jewett City Hotel 
Mike rican Le s Dicken ' George {1 Riverside cally arranged in States, Band MOOSUP: KEC 
Vice-Cor der Pa 1 Cc : SAN FRANCISCO: American Legion Ki 
anada and Mis- rar 
UTAH RAC INE: LONDON Kelly, Noel Cl 1 x: 
Y 
SALT LAKE CITY: Jerry ferrick s. Circus (Circus cellaneous Freitas, Carl (also known as An- MYSTIC: I 
| ‘ ] \.. Dixie RHINE! ANDER: Juctions, Ltd.), and M. y Carle) Alpine Cl tr wae 
cl Cot Chat Moens Lake Resort Nutt President cliff Peter Balescr 
a4 . Kone Seven Dw Ir s rn Pa " wens NORWICH: WE! 
VERMONT Kendall, Mr., Manager Holly i MOBILE: . : ! Polish Veteran's Clu 
Voud Lodge lavern, Gordon Kent, Prop. . : cI Pacific ¢ Band Woader 1 ad i \ 
ok i . ROSHOLT: SOUTH SHORE, er SAN LUIS OBISPO: Bernier, Owne zw 
Duffie, Empl ee Edward MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: Seaton, Don ad 
uffie, | iward " " 
‘ ’ SHEBOYGAN: Glendale Pavilion, Ted Biag- SAN PABLO: | DELAWARE 
VIRGINIA /HOENIX: re 
i : SUN PRAIRIE: NEW TORONTO: PHOENIX: ' SANTA ROSA. LAKE COUNTY: WILMING TON: : 
ALEXANDRIA: er, Herb, Tropical Leslie, George Plantation Ballre Re Post N oe GAR 
mmonwealth Cl Josep! Gordes , on ‘a R < : : 
Burk und Seyn Spelman Tropical Gard OTTAWA: STOC KTON: I Hill Billy 
pic jardens, and Herb pr _— ARK SA \ s ’ 
BUENA VISTA: * areal Parker, Hugh RKAN Ss te naa’ Pe and 108 
Rockbridge Theatre TOMAH: OWEN SOUND: HOT SPRINGS: TULARE: Laskin, Charles 
oe ' — nas joward M. (Doc Forest Ch and Haskell Hard- T DES Hall 
DANVILLE: : Foreign Wars , — \ 
te tw WISCONSIN RAPIDS: roRT ARTHUR: age, Prop. FLORIDA 
er , F Brov le nd y C A TE , PER: WiC 
EXMORE: 4 | we 8 1 Lawrence rORONTO: CALIFORNIA COLOR DO CLEARWATER: P 
wo J. Edward dor and Monogram LOVELAND: poi ae = , 
HAMPTON: Records, Messrs. Darwyn BEVERLY HILLS: Westgate Ballroom anna as C 
Maxey, Terry WYOMING od Sokclell White, William B RIFLE: Sea Horse Grill and Bar k 
LYNCHBURG: CHI YENNE: Habler. Pe BIG BEAR LAKE: Wiley. Leland HALLANDALE: E] 
Bailev, Clarence A Ss \r Ch nd Hazel Lang rd, Karl ge sels Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen FI 
\ ane ™ P Cressman, Harry E. 
MARTINSVILLE: | Kline, Manager Local Union 1452, CIO Steel __.,, : CONNECTICUT KEY WEST: 
Hutchens, M. E. JACKSON HOLE: Workers Organizing Com- CULVER CITY: ae ; Cabana Clul 
NEWPORT NEWS: R. J. Bar d Cc. L. Jensen mittee Mardi Gras Ballroom DANIELSON: Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza . 
Isaac Burton ROCK SPRINGS: Miquelon, Y. LONG BEACH: Pine House MIAMI BEACH: M 
McClain, B Smoke H e Lounge, Del K. Mitford, Bert Santa Clara Cafe, and GROTON: San Marino Hotel, and R. > Pe 
Terry's Supper Club James, Employer Rad Station CHUM lames Pe ck Swiss Villa Robinson Pe 
S« 





isen 


+4 Boza 





SAR \SOTA: 

Clul 

TAMPA: 
ri 


{ Oregon, Oscar Leon 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
] \. Wingat 
I Al 
\\ er, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Ss nen’s Club, Ben J. Alex 
IDAHO 
BOIS! 
Ss , Mr. and Mrs. Jame 
l know! cl ’ 
( e) 
TWIN FALLS: 
ILLINOIS 
CAIRO: 
T Spot, Al Dennis, Prog 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl. Bohumir, and his Syn 
y Orchestr 
S k, Casimir, Orchestra 


CHICAGO HEIG — 
GALESBt “ 
( Qechesee 
Mecker’s Orchestr 
Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 


( 


LOSTANT: 





Rendezvous Club, and Murry 
Fun Manager 
MARISSA: 
T Br 
= BRANC or 
i +} 
ONETI YA: 
et H 
QUINCY: 
Ke rte 
STERLING: 
Bow John I 
Sigmar Arlic 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 


Tavern, John Adam 
Romany Grill 
MUNCIE: 
i 
IOWA 
BOONE: 
Miner's } 


= FALLS: 
r Ballroor 
Women's Clut 
a BLUFFS: 
{ tain Rangers 
DIKE: 
Mer ul Hall 


DUBUQUE: 


ly 7 s 
FILLMORE: 
Fill S 
IOWA CITY: 
Ore } 
KEOKUK: 
KEY WEST: 
PEOSTA: 


WEBSTER CITY: 

I der of Moose Le 
j. I 

ZWINGLE: 


Black 


KANSAS 

GARDEN PLAIN: 
TOPEKA: 
I n, Orchestra 
‘ Red, 
: vance Pavilion 


Orchestra 


WICHITA: 
( 


pbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Cowboy Inn 
t es Lodge 
El Charro Cafe 

Clu 

KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWKRK Western Swing Band 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 


Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 
l Bear 


Schulze, Frank J. 


AUGUST, 1952 


Stein, M. Loreen 


Sullivan Independent Theatres, 





Civic, Crawford, Crest, 
Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty 
Four Drive-In, Tower, West 
Theatres 
KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe I 
Wade, Golden G 
LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Clul 
Forte, Frank 
$12 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop 
Fun Bar 
Gunga Den, Larry LaMarca, 
Prop 
Happy I cl 
oul e, Fl 
I retort 
Treasure Chest Loung 
Joe, Joc 
Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitel Theat 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand The 


MAINE 
NORTH KENNEBUNKPORT: 
1 Ballr R 
I tts, Vroprict 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 


Blue Room, of the May 
Hotel 
Knowle Nolan} (Aetna 


Music Cory 
State Theatre 

Summit 
EASTON: 

Startt, Lou and his 
HAGERSTOWN: 


Orchestra 


Audubon Club, M Patter- 
Manager 
Har Reynolds § 
Rabasc ( and) =Baldwin 
( 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BELLINGHAM: 


Silver Lake 
FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
Latin Quart H 
( c 
GARDNER: 





Florence ers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield I 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve 
ni, Prop 
METHUEN: 


al ( ate, and Messrs. Yana 









‘ Il and Gagnor 
Owners and Manager 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The nd Louis Garst 
Owner 
SPENCER: 
Ss I and Bernard 
WEST WARREN: 
Qua Hotel, Viol Dudek 
Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 


Sea Horse, and Joe G 

Operator 

WORCESTER: 
r Walter 

the-Round, and Alan 


Silver 





MICHIGAN 
ESCANABA: 
Welcome Hotel, George Br 
Prop 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOC HEN: 
1 Mu Camp 


—— 





Congr and Guid 
Bonett! ctor 
MARQUETTE: 
J ston, Martin M 


MIDLAND: 
gles Clu 
NEGAUNEE, 
bianchi i 
Peter Bianchi 
PORT Hl RON: 


Lakeport Dance 


Orchestra, and 





Hall 





MINNESOTA 
DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 


MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. (¢ 


Twin City Amusement Co., and 


Frank W. 
Stone, David 
PERHAM: 
Paul's Tavern 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City 


Patterson 


Amusement ( 


Frank W. Patterson 
MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON: 
Patio Club j ny Sk 


Operator 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 





Fl Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prog 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-I m, 
Leonare re) Re 

POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle. and his Or 


chestra “‘The Brown Bombers 
JOSEPH: 
he k Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 


Civic Center Theatre, and_ Clar 


ence Golder 


HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 
\ Cl \l I 
NEBRASKA 
DONIPHAN: 


Club Midway, Mel Kius 
HASTINGS: 
ck Pile 
LINCOLN: 
lvance-Mor 
OMAHA: 


Baker Advertising Company 


Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Ch 
VFW Clut 


Whitney, John I 


NEVADA 
ELY: 


Little 
Pace 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 
BAYONNE: 
Skl 


CAMDEN: 


Casino Bar, and Frank 


Hall 














Polish American ¢ ns Clu 
St. Lucius Choir at St. iiagie 
Parish 
CAPE MAY: 
Congress Hall, ! ose 
r, Propriet 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EATONTOWN: 
Phil's Turf Clu 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, Mrs. Agresta, 
Owner 
Polish-American Club 
I _ Falcons America, Nest 
HAC KETTSTOWN: 
H stown Fireman's Band 
JE RSE Y CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Direct 
LODI: 
Peter 
MAPLEWOOD: 
Maplewood Theatre 
MON 1 L nas 
Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Community Theatre 


Jersey Theatre 
Palact Theatre 
Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, 
Kiernan, Prop 
NEWARK: 
17 Club 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. 
Botany Mills Band 
ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 


and Frank 


Orchestra 


Jaffe 


NEW MEXICO 


CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 
ROSWELL: 
Scotty's Night 
M. C. Scott 
Yucca Club 
RUIDOSO: 
' Bar 


Club 


NEW YOR 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR: 


Briar Oaks Restaurant 
Thomas O'Brien 
BRONX: 
loha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 


prietor and Carl R 
Manager, 

Revolving 
ander, 


Bar, 
Prop 
BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland |} 
Paddy = ten and 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper 
American Legion 

Lafayetete Theatr 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, 

William 

( ATSKILL: 
nes, Stevie, 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COHOES: 
Sports Arena, 
ull 
COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELLENVILLE: 
Clayton Military Ba 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood 
ENDICOTT: 
l Casino 


lee 





Buddy 
Ossian 


and h 


Restaurant 


HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HU DSON: 


sew York Villa Rest 


and Mr. 


llroom, 





Post Ne 


10d 


K 


iniford, 


430, 


is Orchestra 


and Charles Gup- 


iurant, 
nd Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
y s Italian Cuisine 
KF YORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin ‘Ineai 
KINGSTON: . 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches 
tra (Lester Marks) 
Ulster County Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Association 


MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Dance Hall 
MOUNT VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Disc Company of 

(Asch Recordings) 
Embassy Club, 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 
Amusement Corp. 
Manor 
N. Berman 
Morales, Cruz 
Richman, William L. 
Traemer'’s Restaurant 
Willis, Stanley 
NORFOLK: 
Joe's Bar 
Briggs, 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 


PEEKSKILL: 


and Grill, 
Prop 





Washington Tavern, 
Barney D'Amato, Pr 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
and = ¢ 





Cafe, and 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 
Polish Community Ho 
(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 





and Ma 


Record Co., and 


Vineyards 


America 


artin Na- 


57th St., 


Irving 


and Joseph 


oprictor 


ity Hall 


Wheel Cafe 


me 


Alhambra Roller Rink, and 

Gene Miller 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 
tra 

Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


YORKTOWN HEIGHTS: 
Mier’s Restaurant 


Alex- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, 
Owner 


and K. A. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
German-American Clu 
ALLIANCE: 
Lexington Gr € 
AUSTINBURG: 
Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 
Steamer Avalon 
COLUMBUS: 
Fraternal Order of Eagle 
Acrie 297 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell 


Hall 


Music Club 


DAYTON: 
The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 
GENEVA: 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
Parks 
Municipal Building 
IRONTON: 


American Legion, Post 59, and 
Mack Lilly, Commander 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Ashtabula County I 
Association 


Larko's Circle L 
PAINESVILLE: 


nd Dustin E, 


Ranch 





Slim Luse and his Swinging 
Rangers 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MILON: 
Andy's, Ralply Ackerman Mgr 
NORTH LIMA: 
Smith, Chuck, Cyrchestra 
PIERPONT: 
Lake, Dan Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Thesire 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lalxe Roller Rink, and 
Harry, Lawrence, Owner 
VAN, “WERT: 
P. ©. Bikes 


Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 


and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Or 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy. Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and 

Parker 
Orwig, William, 

VINITA: 

Rodeo 


chestra 


Irvin 
Booking Agent 


Association 


OREGON 
GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run 
DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, 
ers, Prop. 
FALLSTON: 
Brady’s Run Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City 
FREEDOM: 
Sully’s Inn 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 


Pef- 


Inn 


and Stanley Rog- 


Inn 


NEW CASTLE: 
( — Hotel, and 
rank Giammarino 
- FORGE: 
Club 17 


Lehto, 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
READING: 
baer, Stephen S 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, 
ROSSITER: 
Green Village 
SCRANTON: 
Yarrish’s Cafe 
WILKINSBURG: 


Grace 


, Orchestra 


Roulette House 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT: 





WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
FOLLY BEACH: 


Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 
BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Alhambra Shrine 
HUMBOLDT: 


Valmore 





Strawberry estival Association 
NASHVILLE: 
Sten Abe 


TEXAS 
BEEVILLE: 


Beeville Country Club 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Al Hardy and Band 


The Lighthouse 
Santikos, Jimmie 
EL PASO: 
Sunland Clul 
FORT WORTH: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 
Cunningham 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulce 
SAN ANTONIO: 
La Rhumba Club, Oscar 
1¢7, Operator 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 





Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Clu 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores 

ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 


DAYTON: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Operators 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Club-D-Lite, and 
Jimmy DeBato 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis 
Howard Weekly 
West End Tavern, 
A. B. Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, R. D. 
Owner 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 
Koehne’s Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 
Beaver Dam American Legion 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 
BELOIT: 

Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, 

BOSCOBEL: 
Miller, Earl 
Peckham, Harley 
Sid Earl Orchestra 


Battee, Owner 


and 


and 


Hiley, 


Orchestra 


45 











COTTAGE GROVE: WESTFIELD: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, Joha O'Neil, Kermi 
Galvin, Operator Orchestra 
CUSTER: WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, Gross, Quesnal 


ind Mrs. Truda 


DURAND: WYOMING 


Weiss Orchestra LARAMIE: 


EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley'’s Nite Club 


Wilktiwood Nite Clu DISTRICT OF 
John Stone, Manager COLUMBIA 


KENOSHA: 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern WASHINGTON: 
Petrifying Springs Club House Star Dust Club, 


Proprietor 


NORTI :DOM: 
i FREEDOM Wells, Jack 


American Legion Hall 


OREGON: HAWAII 


Village Hall 


PARDEEVILLE: HONOLULU: 
Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 4%h State Recording 
REWEY: 


High School CANADA 
Town Hall MANITOBA 


SOLDIER'S GROVE: 


Gorman, Ken, Band BRANDON: 
STOUGHTON: Palladium D 
Stoughton Country Club, Dr, WINNIPEG: 
QO. A. Gregerson, Pres. Roseland Dance 
TREVOR: John F, McGee 


Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
TWO RIVERS: 


Timms Hall and Tavern Maple Leaf 


Lakeshore Terrace Garde 


Stevens, Sammy 


Three Hundred Club 


Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon, and Paul Fournier 





L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONTARIO 
Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgr. CUMBERLAND: 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, 
humba drums, Ch 


Swiss bells, bulb horns, r 








hese £ 





Ddaritone, chimes, 








effects, violins, Vega lute, harp ir, mv al 
washbeards, trap drums, Italian automobile. Emil 
Dobos, 27174. Harris Ave., Norwoe 








FOR SALE—Deagan 

model, 2 years old, used little; case available. 
M, J. Kroll, 450 West Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Pt 


me: 2-0857 


vibraharp, 





FOR SALE—Wm. S. Haynes flute, sterling silver, 
Frenc model concert type (used), 
ition; ilso Richard wooden piccolo in Cc 
(used), excellent instrument. Wm. Henrich, 1125 
rse, New York 52, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Ketired from the music business; am 
library of dance orchestrations 
years, all or any 
part at $2.00 per dozen paid. John L. 
Sbraccia, 990 N. W. Seventh Miami 36, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Lyon and Healy harp (used), serial 
No, 747, fine tone, $1,395.00, F.O.B. Santa Rosa, 





ne cone- 





Grand Concou 











selling my en 


(over 12,000) dating back fort 











California; additional information available. Eve 
Wolf, 3024 Magowan Drive, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, 

FOR SALE—Conn BBb top action (22)) recording 
tuba (used), 4 short action valves, 24-inch bell, 
old lacquer, 2 cases; all in fine condition, F. 

Fxner, 230 FE. 30th St., New York City. Phone: 


MU 5-2879 

FOR SALE—Used Reynolds trumpet, complete 
with new carry-all case and ce 

mute stand included, $225.00; owner selling be- 

cause of illness. FE. C. Reesemiller, 248 East 

Union St., Bethlehem, Pa 

FOR SALE—Wm. S. Haynes silver flute, hand- 
made, covered holes, closed G:; also Wm. S. 

Haynes silver piccolo, closed G-"C"’ pitch; both 

used. M. Rapfogel, 430-B 125th St., Belle Harbor, 

i. Sue ae we 

FOR SALE—Used Leedy bass drum, 14x28, pearl 
shell, beautiful painting on head, built-in lights; 

excellent condition; also matched snare. Irvi 

Purow, 284 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

Phone: MAin 2-907¢ 

FOR SALE—Leedy hand tympani; new heads, 


stands (used), $125.00; also Selmer alto; padless, 
Pedlar Bb clarinet L. Manzell, 325 West a 
St., New York 24, N. Y Phone: TR 3-0251 
FOR SALE—William S. Haynes flute, silver, D 

flat, closed G (used), overhauled; is in ex- 
cellent condition: price $105.00, Ouo Krueger, 
160 W. Montcalm St., Detroit 1, Mich. 





ver; mutes and 




















AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Alto sax, clarinet, and flute player, 

age 27, conservatory graduate; comnfercial ex- 
perience in small and large bands travel any- 
where Alfred DePinto, 251 North Fulton Ave., 


Il 
Me. Vernon, N. Y Phone: MO 7-2076 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, also play sax and clarinet; 


n degree; desire 





have bachelor of music educ 
location job in Chicago, Hammond, Indianapolis, 
uis jurisdictions. Wipbert 


13 


Cincinnati, or St I 
F. Meier, 716 East Chandler Ave., Evansville 


Indiana, 
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AT LIBERTY—Clarinet and 








veo 











AT LIBERTY—Arranger, 


Bernard Goldstein, 














VWANTED 


WANTED— Qualified 








WANTED—Guitarist 











qualifications for employme nt 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 





(Continued from page forty) 


Raymond Payne, Robert Quatsoe, Kenneth 








Francoise Dugas, Lina Pizzolonogo, 





Isidore Hubert, Maurice (Blane) Blain, Paul Cor- 


Victor Froemel, Richard Dean Henderson, Mildred 
Hudson, Harold Hunter, Leo Kroll, Elinor Lueth, 
Sam Mangiamele, Richard J. Maschka, Paul 
Miller, Noel Morris, Raymond B. Quesnel, Hart- 
well Richardson, Hale Rood, James D. Shaw, 
Robert Tilton, Mrs. Mildred Weber, Leo Kroll, 
Paul A. Leeper, Elinor Lueth, Sam S. Mangiamele, 
jordan H. Miller, Paul Miller, John R. McBride, 
John Walter Nelson, Jr., Betty Mae Nelson, Ber- 
Pawloski, Robert R. (Pellicio) Pellicio, 
Dorothy L. Potteiger, Raymond B. Quesnel, 
Dewayne (Rex Perry) Reckenthaler, Hale Rood, 
Richard Leo Rossiter, Helen Sipprell, Juri Taht, 
Leslie Tighe, Mrs. Mildred Weber, Frank Alfaro, 
Rita Jean Bestenlehner, Robert S. Borden, John 
D. Brandin, James G. Calhoun, Clayton Cowan, 
john William Cusack, Peter Rolland Dall, Peter 
J. Dountas, Gloria Rees Dunbar, Rea (Buchan) 
Evans, Ted Frazeur, Jr., Victor Froemel, Charles 
Genovisi, Frederick Robert Head, Richard Dean 
Henderson, Mildred L. Hudson, Harold B. Hunter, 
Hal H. Kennedy, Roger D. Kiel. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—E. \keson, 
G. Bruce, H. Katznelson, M. Madden, N. E. Me- 
Guirl, L. McManus, K. M. Poff, L. Quirouet, C, 
Sylvian. , 

Peoria, Ul., Local 26—Aaron C. Akins, Ann 
Doran Barrow, Albert F. Boulton, Jr., Joseph L. 
Drugmand, Roger H. Fease, Robert C. Heaton, 
Don Pedro, Jack T. Phillips, Jean Reese, Freddie 
A. White, Billy W. Wilcox, Jack K. Wilson. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Elsic McDonald, 
Farl Nelson, Albert Dore Pittis, George Mauro, 
i Philips, Bob Chambers. 

Minn., Local Russell A. Barton, 

Inar Bernice L. Brown, John C, 
Thomas E. Cashman, 











a] Gactano (Guy) DeLeo, 
wart Bruce H. Dybvig, Oscar 

l Fr 1k’ Grams, Betty Hirt, 
Warren iam H. Kelsey, Richard 
I Vir f{, Ger Jerric Kujawa, Walter 


A. Kujawa, Arthur F. LaPalme, Ralph J. Moudry, 
Jobn F, (Jack) Nowicki, Merrill K. Otnes, James 
Oxendile, Robert G. Rieschl, Sheldon G. 
Joseph L. Skufca, Oliver Smith. Jr., 

Bob) Smith, Ronald E. Sorenson, 





Specht, James L. Tautges, Donald T. 
Marlin I. 1 vold, Richard R. Ven- 
Theodore R Weathertord Fred A. 
Roy E. Whaley, Bickerton L. (Bick) 


Vinston, Frank G. Young, Jr. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Charles Nut- 

“i, R. D. (Gene Douglas) Phillipson, Thomas 

into, J. A. Pratt, W. W. Reid, Frank Reynolds, 
R d 









” R. Reynolds, John Spencer Sherman, Ronald A, 
herman, Charles E. (Chuck) = St : Ivan 
Specht, Terry (Arenz) Spencer, A. J. Spooner, 
Tohn G. Stagg. David Stubbs, d Swartz, Fred 
“veeney, Kenneth Vaughan, Miss D. H. Wilkes, 
prin B. Wilson, Jack Wilson, Ted Wright, 


ilip (Davis) Zvachilsky, Arthur Ball, Herbert 

5 ic, Charles Bowers, 
n, Ray Calder, S. 
surie Cormier, Wil- 


Fectram, Nichol 
Cam. L. R. Boyd, 
J. Churchill, Fran Cormier, | 
liam Cormier, Joseph P. DeCourcy, Lon Duncombe, 
Christine Eyles, Larry Fidler, Jack Fisher, W. M. 
Haist, Ralph Harrison, Donald F. Humble, Ray 
Hunker, I y*hnson, \ 
(Mrs. n) Knight, 
Lewis, A. Lintott, Douglas " ge 
Ward McAdam, G. McFarlane, Robert Mews, Wil 
liam Millar. 

Tyrone, Pa., Local 660—Howard C. Bowman, 
Larry Rodket, James Reiter, Elmer Burchell, 
Charles D. Feight. Oscar Broberg, Lee FE. Certo, 
William E. Borst Gerald Huchison, Darrell 
Rishel, Lloyd Sand, Euge Witmer, Gene Calder- 
wood, John Buckeye, Elmer Johnson, Sherill A. 
Fdwards, Ernest Skipper, Boyd Wright, Bradley 
W. Hetrick, Fred Cunningham, Austin Goshorn 
Darrell Shafer, Robert W. Howard, Veryl Black, 
Robert Wagner, Norman Woodh4ll, Clair Jj. 
Wagner, Henry Ford Wagner, Howard Stover, 
Robert Shellenberger, Robert E. Skipper, Owen 
Stinson Wood, Bob Goss, Gail Forsey, Robert 
Fisher, Harry Dickson, 

Troy N. Y., Local 13—Theodore Gabrykewicz. 

Tampa, Fla., Local 721—Robert Alpizar, Pearl 
(Sandy Miles) Allen, Willa Black, Harry FE. Barber, 
William Edgar Brown, Ann Daniel. Joe Guer- 
riere, Lloyd M. Haakinson. 

















Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Charles V. 
Berney, Leo Miller, Jack Ringo. 
EXPULSIONS 
Belleville, Ml., Local 29—Charles Miller. 
Connellsville, Pa., Local 417—Vincent L. Orazi. 
Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Otis (Bo Bo Turner) 


Turner, James A. (King Porter) Pope. 

Ely, Nevada, Local 212—Ernesto Sanchez, John 
P. Sandoval, Dave Salaz, Robert McFall Jones, 
Marguerite Pickett. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Charles Brandt, john 
Holden, William W. Vincent. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Percy (Jack) 


San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Frocbel Brit 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Kobert 





ERASURES 


Batavia, N. Y¥., Local 575—Fred Herman. 

Connellsville, Pa., Local 417—Donald L. Budd, 
Patrick Della Donna, Clyde W. Fisher, Elmer R, 
Hawk, John R. Hartman, Nick Summa. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Gene Frwin. 

Fl Paso, Texas, Local 466—Fugene C. Arm- 
strong, Earnest G. Bickley, Leon Brick, Lloyd 
Hughey, Clifford A. Durr, Evelyn Konen, Irma 
Jean Kornloff, Hollis G. Pritchett, Lyle Shelton, 
Ken Wilcox, Elinore (Shulgay) Doughty, David 
Marmolejo, Manuel Licon, Lydia (Anderson) 
Fstrada. 








Monica M. Slusarek, Joe Tilkens. 


Kahauolopua, George 





Indianapolis, Ind., Local 
Donald Frank Hunter, Don 














Mattoon, IIl., Local 224—Jack Conn 


be 
» 
we 
' 











Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—C! 


San Francisco, Calif., Lo 


Shry-Ock, Martin Silvern 








Burrell, Charles Carter, Virg 


Joseph P. Castillo, Bunny Christensen 











ose A. Cadilla, Angel Cambrelen, Jaime Camu 











San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Jerry Sanche7 





Local 30—Frank S. 





, Howard H. Pittelkow, Eugene E. 





William Vaughn, Robert 


Samuel B. Haveson, Sam ‘Hyster. 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





mptor 











wger, Arthur H. Smith, James B. 


Carl Spr 

Peter Norman G. Light, Gus F. Henry, ° 

Nort jancock, Albert Euse, Jr., Fred P. Ed- 
Sid Conway, Karl Chambers, Jack Burger, 


a man, Jack Finney, Doyle Lee Harrell. 


Washington, D. C., Local 161—Debert M. Allen, 

| Bajan, James Churchwell, Gerald K. 2 
Dal er N. Ellick, Edwin H. Fogel, Glenn resen ing 
Fore Cal Gilford, Eddie (Zeb Turner) Grishaw, 
l isman, Elliott Hawkins, Winnie Hight, ihn at? al ' Tx 
Paul F nbody, Dorothea Inazawa, Ernest Kavadas, % | ERLIN J BOD) 


Koskimier, Given M. Lotz, John Mc- 
Russell A. Nace, John H. Norris, 
P A 


2 , aaa) Ar @ 7 OY ‘ 
& otts, Earl Rouse, William Shonick, 
Showkeir, Harold K. Thompson as eas At tes | <-tos FLL TES PTTL PICCOLOS 
Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Norman Ban- ? 
r ude Bowlin, William H. Bailey, Emery 
Id Browning. 





Fort Dix Soldiers 
Make Music 





—_ exduisite tone and 


superb response of 5 ¢tling silver* head 


P } } gees fi] 
and body, and durabiity of silver-plated 


nickel silver mechanis™ With drop- W. Tf. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 





Private First Class Jerry Jardot at 

















the organ and Private First Class : i a oe 
Morton Morrison do a morning forged keys, at most at'4ctive prices. ELKHART, INDIANA 
music and news program at Fort 4 
Dix, N. J.. Army Hospital. The boys Model 90 Flute in C — Modet 291” CorD 
are staff members of WFDH of the 
Armed Forces Radio Service. 4 
a OS, 4, 























=Fenediom Medium Stiff Medion 


SAVE WORRY AND MONEY ““@ 
exe-. the famous brand with modern design!! 


FOR SAXOPHONE AND CLARINET 


This distinctive product is made of GENUINE FRENCH CANE, grown 
and aged in the discriminating tradition of Old World fine reed making. 






If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


H. CHIRON CO.. Ine. - 1650 Broadway - New York 19, N. Y. 
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MORE THAN 80% OF THE NATION’S 
HIGHEST PAID SAXOPHONISTS PLAY 


Selmer 


Give your playing a new lift... 
with Selmer! Even the briefest 

thjal will convince you that Selmer 
gives your playing the eft 
brilliance and tonal bezuty, the 
extra carrying power yo: re looking 
itar, Stop in. your Selmer 

dealer, tovay—try the new 1952 
Selmer (Paris) Super-Action sax. 
You'll agree with the stars... 
There's no substitute for a Selmer! 


Vee ue 
“Leloss 


FREE BROCHURE 


describing the many features of 
the new 1952 Super-Action Selmer 
(Paris) Sax which means easier, 
better, faster playing for you. 
Write for your copy today! 


j : i 

4% 3 
WOODY HERMAN and two of his saxmen. Left to right: Dick Hafer, Arno Marsh, Woody Herman. The 
“Old Woodchopper” has been playing Selmer (Paris) Alto since 1939. Says it’s “the finest alto made”. 





GEORGE AULD, Top West Coast tenor sax star, BLAKE REYNOLDS, playing Selmer exclusively 
now heading his own combo playing leading night for over 16 years, used 11 or more clarinets and 
clubs. Hear his recent Coral records “Room Witn saxes on his McGregor multiple recording of 
a View" and “Manhattan”. "St. Lois Biues’. 


RAY PEARL and his Sax Section—100% Selmer. Left to right: Jack Williams, Ted Lega, Don Glasser, 
(all altos); Chuck Tenett, tenor; Ray Pearl. 


H. & A. Selmer Inc. 
Dept. B81, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send my copy of your free brochure describing 
the new Selmer (Paris) sax. 


Name 





Address 





Zone___ State 





